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In the rough and ready ethics of every-day life, 
little value is attached to that which costs little. 
And, in a sense, that estimate is right. It is easy to 
say, for instance, that one loves one’s friends, one’s 
church, one’s country; but what value is to be 
attached to such a claim, if the love which is 
asserted is never evidenced by outward act? “ Bet- 
ter is open rebuke,” says the proverbialist, “than 
love that is hidden ;” for love that is hidden, is love 
that denies the very nature of love,—love that reveals 
not itself in self-sacrifice for the sake of the loved 
ones. Love that is so hidden is like an overdue 
debt that is still unpaid; it is something to be 
ashamed of, rather than to boast of; it is a wrong to 
one’s self, and a greater wrong to those whom we 
love. Perfect love shows itself in sacrifice; love that 
never shows itself in sacrifice is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms. 


It is good, within due bounds, to teach a child to 
memorize ; it is better to teach him to think and to 
understand for himself. Memorizing without think- 
ing, is a merely mechanical operation ; thinking, even 
without memorizing, always implies intelligence, and 
a more or less thorough knowledge of the subject 


thought about. If you can so teach your scholar to | 


read the Bible that hereafter hc can take up the 
inspired volume and draw thence, without your 








assistance, the food which his spirit needs, you have | every instance, a decided gain over kindred pagan 


done a more valuable work for him than if you had 
led him to commit to memory the whole Bible and 
the whole Encyclopedia Britannica, without under- 
standing either. Encourage your scholars to memorize, 
by all means ; but memorizing, or no memorizing, see 
that you teach them to insist on understanding, as 
far as they can understand, the meaning of every- 
thing that they hear, or read, or repeat—at least in 
your class, 


It was a quaint fancy of certain early modern 
philosophers to think of the child’s mind as if it were 
a clear tablet, as yet untouched by the stylus of the 
writer. We smile now at the use of such language 
in the name of philosophy ; but we need not forget 
that there is a truth beneath the figure, after all. 
How many things, never to be effaced, are written, 
upon the white tablet of the child’s mind by mother 
and teacher, before the child is seven years old. 
Much of what is written in after years upon that 
tablet will be as that which is written upon the 
shifting sand ; but these first writings will never be 
wholly obliterated. How important, then, is it, that 
mother and teacher should see that the pure white tablet 
be covered in these early years with God’s teachings for 
human life; that all the empty space be filled with 
lessons of love, faith, and purity. Happy the child 
whose mind is thus pre-occupied by the good. Hu- 
manly speaking, there is no better preparation for 
the building of a noble Christian life than right 
foundations laid thus early by Christian mother and 
Christian teacher. 


One of the saddest experiences of life comes with 
the recognition of past and ongoing changes which 
we are powerless to mend or to hinder. The ruth- 
less hand of Time leaves its destructive traces upon 
everything that we love. We go away from the old 
homestead, and return with glad anticipations after a 
dozen years, only to find that the well-remembered 
scene is no longer the same; that the ancient land- 
marks have been removed ; that the grove in whose 
shadow we played, has given place to unpoetical 
brick and mortar. Old faces have disappeared for- 
ever; and those that remain have suffered change. 
Even we ourselves have changed ; and we look into 
old comrades’ faces with half-alien eyes. The clasp 
of the hand is colder, and there is a ring of dis- 
appointed longing in the voice. When we turn our 
back once more upon the unforgotten past, it is with 
the feeling that something has gone out of life which 
will never be restored to it. It is in such moments 
as these that one turns for comfort to that promise of 
the Book: “I will restore to you the years that the 
locust hath eaten. ... And ye shall eat in plenty and be 
satisfied, and shall praise the name of the Lord your 
God, that hath dealt wondrously with you.” And 
there is comfort in such a promise, for it is the prom- 
ise of Him who changes not, and it means that even 
we shall be redeemed from change. 


How prone we are to pride ourselves on our supe- 
riority to barbarians, through our higher material 
civilization, apart from any thought of our greater 
moral and spiritual advantages. But, after all, there 
may well be a question whether the vestiges of barba- 
rism which are retained in our fashionable life are, in 


} 
i 
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customs which we have repudiated, Take, for exam- 
ple, the old barbaric custom of boring holes through 
the ears of young girls, in order to thrust into the ori- 
fices bits of showy metal adorned with glittering 
stones—or glass. This is adhered to, with true Chris- 
tian persistency, in well-nigh every “ civilized ” land. 
But the good old-fashioned nose-rings, which the 
wives of Bible patriarchs were wont to dangle,—their 
use is too barbarous for modern Christians. .In the 
Pelew Islands (a portion of the group of the Caroline 
Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, which are just now 
the subject of such grave dispute between Spain 
and Germany), the natives had a custom of boring a 
hole in the cartilage of the nose, in order that they 
might thrust into it a fresh bouquet—or nosegay 
—every morning, and so enjoy the fragrance of 
the flowers while they exhibted their taste as 
well. Now who shall say that, viewed’ estheti- 
cally, a button-hole in the nostrils, as a nosegay- 
holder, is not essentially as admirable as two holes 
bored in the ear-lobes, for the express purpose of 
showing off metal rings and other jewelry? At 
all events, before we boast our superior civilization, 
it would be well for us to consider what barbarisms 
we still retain, and why. Some one has recently 
called attention to the fact that, while in America a 
lady going out for a walk takes with her, for 
companionship or diversion, an ugly-faced pug dog, 
a Chinaman seeking recreation by the wayside 
often carries with him a caged bird, which he hangs 
from a tree to solace him by its songs, as he reclines 
on the sward below. And here is another difference 
between a heathen man, and a man—or a woman— 
of Christian enlightenment. This is a suggestive line 
of thought, for those who have counted themselves 
in every way superior to the average heathen. 





WHAT OUR DEAD DO FOR US. . 


Much of the best work of the world is done through 
the present personal influence of the dead. And in 
our estimate of the forces which give us efficiency, we 
ought to assign a large place te the power over us, 
and in us, of loved ones whom we mourn as wholly 
removed from us. 

Yet this is a view of the truth which we are prone 
to lose sight of. When death takes away one on 
whom we have leaned, or to whom we have looked 
up, or with whom we have toiled and endured and 
joyed, or for whom we have had care and responsi- 
bility—we recognize the mystery, and we feel the 
sorrow, of the event ; while, at the same time, we are 
ready to believe that it is better for that dear one, in 
his new sphere of existence, than it could have been 
for him here. We know that there has been no mis- 
take on the part of Him with whom are the issues of 
life and of death; and that the career of usefulness 
for which the departed child of God had been pre- 
paring so faithfully, or on the outer verge of which 
he still stood, has not been utterly closed against him, 
in his dying ; but that somehow and somewhere he is 
continuing to serve and to glorify God in tireless 
activity. For him, we have no fear. But the temp- 
tation to us is, to feel that his work for us is done, 
and that henceforth, while we live on here, we must 
live on without his presence or aid. Yet, as a prac- 
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tical fact and as a great spiritual truth, our dead do 
for us as constantly and as variously as they could do 
for us if they were still here in the flesh ; and they 
do for us very much that they could not do,unless 
they were dead. 

Some of the saintly faces of fathers and mothers, 
which are a benediction to all who‘ look at them, 
could never have shone as now with the reflected 
light of heaven, unless they had been summoned to 
frequent upward lookings through the clouds, -in 
loving communion with their children in heaven. 
There are manly and womanly chiidren, who are 
more serious and earnest and devoted in their young 
life-struggles, because of their constant sense of the 
over-watching presence of their dead parents. Many 
a mature life has more of symmetry, and more of 
strength and beauty, as a result of the chastened and 
hallowed memories of an early great sorrow through 
bereavement, which seemed as if it would utterly 
crush the young heart, but which really gave to that 
heart an unfailing tenderness of sympathy, and a 
limitless capacity for clinging devotedness, which 
would have been an impossibility with less of a trial 
through death. And 80 the dead live on here, for, 
and with, and in, those who mourn and remember 
them as gone hence forever. 

Our living friends do much for us, but perhaps our 
dead friends do yet more. We do what we can for 
our friends while we live ; but possibly, if we were to 
die, we could be more of a help and more of an inspira- 
tion to those who are dearer than life to us. Car- 
dinal Newman voices this thought tenderly, when he 
says of the grief and the gain of David in the death 
of his peerless friend Jonathan : 

“ Yet it was well :—for so, ’mid cares of rule 
And crime’s encircling tide, 
A spell was o’er thee, zealous one, to cool 
Earth-joy and kingly pride; 
With battle-scene and pageant, prompt to blend 
The pale calm spectre of a blameless friend. 
“ Ah! had he lived, before thy throne to stand, 
Thy spirit keen and high 
Sure it had snapped in twain love's slender band, 
So dear in memory ; 
Paul, of his comrade reft, the warning gives,— 
He lives to us who dies ; he is but lost who lives.” 

When the aged Simeon welcomed the child Jesus 
in the temple courts at Jerusalem, his words of 
propheey concerning the wondrous possibilities in 
the infunt Messiah included a distinct reference to 
the good that should be done to the world through 
the suffering and the sorrow which the death of that 
Son should cause to his agony-stricken mother. 
“Yea, and a sword shall pierce through thine own 
soul,” he said to her; “that thoughts out of many 
hearts shall be revealed.” And how much to this 
world has becn the soul-moving power of the Virgin 
Mother’s sorrow over the death of her Son! There 
is light and cheer in the face of the pictured Madonna 
with her infant Child; but there is no such touching 
of the innermost heart, and revealing of the more 
secret and more sacred thoughts of the mind, in that 
blessed face, as there is in the upturned look of the 
bleeding-hearted Mater Dolorosa. And of all the 
representations of the Mother and Child, by the great 
artists of the ages, no one approaches—in its power of 
heart-touching and of thought-revealing—that won- 
derful face in the Sistine Madonna, where the far- 
away look of the tear-starting eyes gives a fore-gleam 
of the sword-piercing sorrow of the mother of the 
Crucified One. 

And when Jesus himself was about to die, he dis- 
tinctly assured his loved disciples, that he could do 
more for them after his death than he could do by 





continuing to live with them here in the flesh. “ Be- 
cause I have spoken this thing unto you, sorrow has | 
filled your heart,” he said. “ Nevertheless, I tell you 
the truth; it is expedient for you that T go away: 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you; but if I go, I will send him unto you.” 
There is a sense in which this truth applies to every 
follower of Jesus, as it applied to Jesus himself. There 





is a peculiar spiritual influence of redeemed souls over 


their dear ones still on earth, which cannot be exer- 
cised except as a result of death. 
“ They never quite leave us, our friends who have passed 
Through the shadows of death to the sunlight above ; 
A thousand sweet memories are holding them fast 
To the places they blest with their presence and love. 
“The work which they left, and the books which they 
read, 
Speak mutely, though still with an eloquence rare ; 
And the songs that they sung, the dear words that 
they said, 
Yet linger and sigh on the desolate air. 


** And oft when alone, and as oft in the throng, 
Or when evil allures us, or sin draweth nigh, 
A whisper comes gently, ‘ Nay, do not the wrong ;’ 
And we feel that our weakness is pitied on high.” 
“ Dear dead! they have become 
Like guardian angels to us; 
And distant heaven, like home, 
Through them begins to woo us. 
Love that was earthly, wings 
Its flight to holier places ; 
The dead are sacred things, 
That multiply our graces.” 

It is not that we should be unwilling to live on, 
doing our best for our dear ones here ; because of the 
possibility of our doing yet more for them through 
our dying. Nor yet is it, that we should part from 
our dear ones without a pang of sorrow, when they 
are called away by death; because their dying will 
bring them added joy and larger influence, and may 
give them more power for good over our own lives, 
as we continue our earthly course without their visible 


“companionship. But it is that, in our thought of 


being taken away from those whom we love, we need 
not feel that we shall thereby be lost to all possibility 
of loving ministry to their comfort and welfare ; and 
thai, in the bitterness of our keenest grief over the 
death of our loved ones, there may be the consoling 
thought that we do not lose the stimulus and the 
inspiration of their memories, nor part, even for the 
time being, with the more sacred influence of their 
example, and of their spiritual fellowship. To them 
and to us alike, “ Whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord, or whether we die, we die unto the Lord: 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. 
For to this end Christ died, and lived again, that he 
might be Lord of both the dead and the living.” 
And they who are in Christ, will not fail of a part in 
the work of Christ for those who are dear to themselves 
and to their Saviour. 
“ What if our labor seems wasted ? 
What if, of all we have sown, 
Never ripe fruit we have tasted, 
Never glad harvesting known? 
Others, in brighter to-morrows, 
Lifting glad songs to the morn, 
Richly may reap from our furrows,— 
Ripened though we shall be gone. 
We shall be gone, past songs, past sighs, 
Into the fulness of Paradise. 


“ Not to ourselves are we living; 
Not to ourselves do we die. 
Freely receiving as giving, 
Soul after soul marches by,— 
Parts of one mighty procession, 
Stretching from Eden’s first dawn, 
On through long curves of progression, 
Till in the Future ’tis gone,— 2 
Gone from earth’s ken, past beat, past breath, 
Into the life that is miscalled death.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Among Sunday-school workers there is always an 


interest in plans of Sunday-school work which have | 
Hence, any exhibit | 
of such plans, in our columns, is sure to call out inquiry | 


been tested and found satisfactory. 


for farther information in the same line. Not long ago 
the Rev. Dr. Peloubet gave a sketch of the Sunday- 
school of the First Presbyterian Church in Augusta, 
Georgia. Thereupon letters poured in upon the super- 
intendent, Mr, John W. Wallace, who now writes on the 
subject as follows: 

Since the pen-picture of our Sunday-school by Dr. Peloubet 
appeared in your columns, I have been overwhelmed with let- 
ters from all parts of the country, asking for descriptions, ete, 








It is almost impossible for me to answer all these letters satis- 
factorily ; therefore will you allow me to say, through your 
paper, to all, that we will soon have ready for the press our 
manual with annual report of work and pictures of the build- 
ing, inside and out. As to those who are contemplating build- 
ing, I would refer them to our architect, Mr. Jacob Snyder, of 
Akron, Ohio, who makes this work a specialty, and who, in 
addition to his skill as an architect, is an earnest Sunday- 
school worker. I will take pleasure in sending a copy of our 
manual to all who have written or who shall write. 


It is right and fitting that the citizens of this country 
should honor the memory of one who did so much for 
it, and who was in himself so much to it, as General 
Grant; and it is not to be wondered at, that already so 
many different monuments, in recognition of his work 
and his services are proposed by those who-bear him in 
mind lovingly. And just here there comes in a propo- 
sition from a correspondent in Ohio, which can be 
accepted by all, if it is only understood aright : 

Would it not be highly appropriate for the Sunday-school 
children of America to build to the memory of General Grant 
a monument which should carry his Sunday-school centennial 
proclamation down through time? What say you? 

By all means Jet that monument go up. General 
Grant’s Centennial message was: “Hold fast to the Bible 
as the sheet-anchor of your liberties; write its pre- 
cepts in your hearts, and practice them in your lives.” 
Now let each scholar in the Sunday-school furnish him- 
self, or herself, as “a living stone,” wherewith to build 
up a monument in accordance with the counsel of that 
message. If General Grant could speak again to those 
whom he thus addressed, he would be likely to say that 
he would rather be honored by such a monument to his 
memory, than by any other which the Sunday-school 
children of America could build to him. 


Different men look differently at the same thing. A 
mode of presenting truth which seems impressive to one 
man, may be deemed flippant or trifling by another. 
The attitude of the hearer has, often, quite as much to 
do with making an earnest speaker’s words seem rever- 
ent or irreverent, as has the manner of the speaker. A 
striking illustration of this is furnished in the comments 
which are made by a valued Connecticut correspondent 
on a recent item in our column of Blackboard Hints, 
under the head of “ Elijah’s Weather Observations.” 
That correspondent says: , 

I am an admirer of The Sunday School Times . . . But really 
“Elijah’s Weather Observations” wring from me a protest. 
Of what possible value can that very undignified blackboard 
hint be? Does it make the beautifully clear and concise nar- 
rative any clearer?‘ Doesn’t it, on the contrary, very much 
belittle it? Possibly some people may admire that sort of 
thing; but don’t you think that very many are offended by it ? 
If it were anywhere else, if it were in the funny column of a 
secular paper, wouldn’t you think it rather irreverent? Is it 
any less so, being in The Sunday School Times? Is it done 
decently and in order? And what does it accomplish? It 
seems to me rather offensive. The author can go a step on far- 
ther, and give us quotations from the markets, with the Bread 
of Life at the head of the list; but I hope it will be in some 
other paper. 


In the first place, it may be mentioned, that the Black- 
board Hints under discussion were prepared by a very 
earnest and devoted Bible student and teacher, who was 
always reverent in both spirit and manner, and whose 
method of speech and writing was as far as possible 
removed from anything like flippancy or levity. The 
item above referred to was one of the latest pieces of his 
life-work, and was, in its prompting and in its perform- 
ance, eminently consistent with the seriousness of his 
nature, and with the Christian devotedness of his pur- 
pose. And now as to the point and value of his sugges- 
tion of Elijah’s “ Weather Observations” on Mount 
Carmel. At the present time, so much is said about 
“scientific”? weather observations, that men of weak 
minds and of weaker faith are peculiarly tempted to 
believe that the hand of God is tied by the “laws of 
Nature;” and that, at a given tinfe, it is of “no use to 
pray for rain until the wind changes.” Hence there 
is a gain, or there ought to be, in calling attention to the 
fact that the Bible emphasizes the truth that prayer is 
an important factor in weather-changes (see James 5: 
16-18). If Elijah’s weather observations had been purely 
“scientific,” he would not have seen any hope of a 
shower, in the burning sky above him. But as his hope 
rested on the sure word of God, his observations, by his 
signal-officer on the mountain-peak, above his prayer- 
station, were not for the purpose of seeing whether or 
not his prayer would be answered, but were for the pur- 
pose of seeing when God’s promise was answered. And 


Elijah’s way of observing the weather-signs, ought to be" 
every believer's way. That is a lesson worth teaching 
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in these days. If the Blackboard Hints in question, 
with this re-emphasizing of them, succeed in impressing 
that lesson upon our Connecticut correspondent’s mind, 
they have accomplished a mission so far. If the lesson 
fails to impress his mind, it is pretty sure to impress 
somebody’s mind. Or, if it hasn’t done that this time, 





the same style of teaching will be tried over again until 
it does succeed; or until all the editorial force of The 
Sunday School Times has died, trying to do this. As to 
the new suggestion of market quotations; if the relative 
value of things temporal and things spiritual be referred | 
to in the columns of this paper, pray where should “the 
Bread of Life” be placed, if not “at the head of the | 
list”? (Compare Matt. 6: 31-33; Mark 8: 36; John6: 26.) 








“THIS TOO SHALL PASS AWAY.” 
BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 

Art thou in misery, brother? this I say, 

—Be comforted! thy grief shall pass away ! 
Art thou elated ? ah! be not too gay, 

—Temper thy joy! this too shall pass away. 
Art thou in danger? still iet reason sway,— 

And cling to hope! this too shall pass away. 
Tempted art thou? in all thine anguish lay 

One truth to heart,—this too shall pass away. 
Do rays of laurelled glory round thee play ? 

—King-like art thou? this too shall pass away. 


Whate’er thou art, where’er thy footsteps stray,— 
Heed Wisdom’s voice! ali things must pass away ! 





PARALLEL MIRACLES OF ELIJAH AND 
ELISHA. 
BY PROFESSOR EDWIN C. BISSELL, D.D. 


For a number of years before he became his successor, 
Elisha seems to have been a kind of adopted son of 
Elijah. It was with a true sense of his own and the 
nation’s bereavement that he cried after him, when they 
were finally parted from each other: “My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!” 
Elijah evidently needed such a friendship, and inwardly 
pined for it. It was after one of his most sublime acts 
of faith and courage, which proved also one of the most, 
disappointing, and wrung from him the pathetic words, 
“T, even I only, am left ; and they seek my life, to take it 
away,” that he was bidden to go and anoint Elisha. 
The anointing seems to have been rather symbolical 
than real. It was more an investiture, and one well 
suited to the characters engaged init. From the moment 
Elijah saw that the favored son of Shaphat was not 
averse to the rough mantle which he flung upon his 
shoulders, he seems to have been strongly drawn to him. 
His training he intrusted to none of the associations of 
prophets under his care; but of his own choice, as far as 
we know, he made him a personal attendant and friend. 
The Bible is too human a book not to let us see that this 
rugged, isolated man of deeds, who represented almost to 
the point of impersonation the inflexibility and terrors 
of Sinai, was also fully alive to our common affections 





and sympathies. How could Elijah ever forget, indeed, | 
that from a home of luxury and the embrace of father 
and mother he had summoned this young man to the | 
bitter aversions, the stern duties, the trying abandon- | 
ments, of a prophet of Israel under King Ahab? It is | 
true that the relationship between the two men is spoken | 
of as that of master and servant. The original word, 
however, shows that it was a friendly service that was 
paid by Elisha, such as Joshua offeied to Moses. 

So much being granted,—the youth, the affectionate 
reverence, the natural impressionableness of the one, the 
tremendous individuality and capacity for making an 
impression on the part of the other,—what might reason- 
ably be expected? Certainly, nothing less than that 
the life of Elisha would be a pretty faithful copy of that 
of his great teacher and friend. As matter of fact, how- 
ever, the reverse is conspicuously true. Their lives are 
beautifully complementary, but far enough from being 


_ received as a pledge of answered prayer this same sym- 
| bolical mantle. It was the beginning of his great career, 


‘knew, confronted him; and his own faith, no doubt, 





counterparts. They are almost as unlike as the real is 

to the ideal, history to poetry. In Elijah’s case, nearly 
everything is extraordinary, on a plane above us; with 
Elisha, nearly everything is ordinary, and on the plane | 


to such a charge; and they, like all the rest, are woven 
into the web of a totally dissimilar history. Elisha, it 
is true, once wielded the mantle of his master, as Elijah 
had done before him, to make a pathway for himself 
across the Jordan (2 Kings 2: 14f.; comp. v. 8). Under 
the circumstances, it surprises us less than the absence 
of some such miracle would do at this period of his won- 
der-working life. He had prayed for the blessing of a 
first-born, a double portion of Elijah’s spirit. He had 





as it was the end of Elijah’s. Mighty tasks, as he well 
needed support. He was returning to Jericho in plain 
view of its assembled prophets, whose spiritual head he 
was henceforth to be, and to whom it was surely im- 
portant that he should be divinely accredited. Is it 
strange that the first words we hear from his lips, after 
the farewell had been spoken, are, “ Where is the Lord 
God of Ejijah”? Is it strange, in the spiritual exalta- 
tion of such a moment, and, possibly, with the history 
of Moses’s successor at that very spot in mind, that he 
should repeat the great act he had witnessed a little 
while before? How much better, in the estimation of 
our critics, would it have comported with the proprieties 
of Israelitish prophetism, and with this prophet’s actual 
circumstances, if Elisha had prosily forded or swum the 
Jordan in the sight of his future disciples, holding the 
mantle of the great Elijah aloft above him? It is 
the only occasion on which the mantle is employed by 
Elisha. Henceforth it disappears from history. This 
is not the style of apocryphal narrative. Stanley, in a 
spirit of depreciation, compares the miracles of our 
prophet, in general, to those of medisval saints,—a St. 
Benedict, or a St. Bernard. This certainly cannot be 
reckoned as one of them. Brief as is the record, it is 
stamped with every mark of originality. Elisha calls 
on God—Elijah’s God—in his emergency, In Elijah’s 
case, no word of prayer was uttered. Elijah rolled up 
his mantle close, using it as though it were a staff,—the 
original word employed is only found here; of this, 
nothing is said in the miracle of Elisha. Elijah’s move- 
ments were quick and imperious; those of his successor, 
in harmony with his temperament, more slow and medi- 
tative (2 Kings 2:13 7.). And so throughout, while it 
is the repetition of an act of the elder prophet, it is in 
a way precisely suited to the character, the present sur- 
roundings, and the succeeding history, of the younger. 


A second miracle of Elisha that is supposed to be a 


legendary growth of later times on the basis of Elijah’s, } the acknowledged limitations of the prophet. 


is the one wrought on behalf of a prophet’s widow to 
relieve her of debt (2 Kings 4: 1 f.; comp. 1 Kings 17: 
14 f.). It is compared with Elijah’s aid to the poor 
widow of Sarepta. The comparison, however, has only 
to be carried a little ways to show how widely dissimilar 
are the two events. Note, for example, that, while the 
person relieved in each case is a widow, the one is a 
Pheenician woman, the other the widow of a Hebrew 
prophet. In the one case, the prophet is divinely sent; 





in the other, he is sought and entreated. In the one 
case, a direct object of the miracle is to keep alive the 


| prophet himself and his believing hostess in time of | 


famine; in the other, to provide means for paying an | 
oppressive debt, and prevent enslavement. In the one 
case, the material increased is flour and oil, which are 
provided simply as they are needed; in the other, it is 
oil alone,—the most widely used product of the country, 
and in such abundance that many vessels are filled to 
overflowing with it. 
that the scanty store of oil is kept in a simple flask, such 
as was used for anointing (2 Kings 4; 2); in the other, 
a cruse or jug is named as the receptacle, a vessel no 
less suitable for water (1 Sam. 26:2). In short, the 
details of the two miracles are almost totally diverse. | 
They are alike in but one thing, and that, as far as we 
can see, something wholly casual. It argues a remark- 
able poverty of serviceable material in the criticism to 
build conclusions so weighty on foundations so very | 
precarious. This act of Elisha’s is in perfect keeping 
with what is elsewhere recorded of his beneficent life, 
especially with his ordinary treatment of the members | 
of the order at whose head he stood. We can conceive | 
of no good reason why a writer of a later day should | 








invent a story of this sort concerning Elisha, unless it | 


In the one case, it is represented | 


Shunammite’s son. Elijah had restored the son of the 
widow of Sarepta (2 Kings 4: 32 7; comp. 1 Kings 17: 
17 f.). But the actual account of the two events, as in 
the instance just noticed, shows far more of contrast and 
contrariety than of likeness. Conscious imitation either 
in the prophet or his historian seems out of the question, 
How is it possible, indeed, for a candid mind to sist the 
impression of the utmost artlessness and sincerity which 
the story of the child, prostrated by heat in the harvost- 
field, carried, at the father’s bidding, to his mother, on 
whose lap he rested until noon, and died, makes upon 
the reader? So, too, every detail—the mother’s tem- 
porary concealment of the child’s death, the swift ride 
in search of the prophet, the incident of Gehazi and his 
staff, and the solemn scene in the prophet’s chamber— 
is of the same inimitable character. It is recorded of 
Elijah that he offered prayer before his miracle. There 
is no such record of Elisha. The methods they employ, 
while naturally similar in some respects, in others are as 
diverse as the natural temperaments of the two men. 
It is noticeable that a word reappears in the account of 
Elisha’s miracle that is found in the narrative of Elijah’s 
prayer on Carmel for rain (2 Kings 4: 35, gahar). The 
revisers, in rendering it in their text,—the margin is 
correct,—“ He stretched himself upon him,” have given 
a coloring of similarity to the two accounts which is not 
justified by the original. And when, in addition to all 
the rest, we have an historical incident related in & fol- 
lowing chapter (2 Kings 8: 1 #.), specifically corrobora- 
tive of the miracle of Elisha, in its main features, it is 
the height of rashness to call its genuineness in question 
for the reasons given. 

The only other instance, we believe, in which it is 
charged that an alleged miracle of Elisha has been run 
in the mould of one of his earlier associates, is that 
recorded in 2 Kings 8: 10 ff. (comp. 2 Kings 1:47). The 
sole point of likeness is in the fact that in both cases a 
prophet is inquired of concerning a person’s recovery 
from illness. In all other respects they are as different 
as they well could be. We have heard of a minister 
who took for the text of his sermon against the practice 
of roller-skating the account of the wheels in Ezekiel’s 
vision. With him it all turned on the matter of 
“wheels.” Here, with about the same degree of pro- 
priety, it turns on the matter of sickness, and making 
imquiry about it. 

In duly estimating the miracles of Elisha, two things 
should be carefully taken into account: (1) The 
modesty of form in which they are presented, and (2) 
The sub- 
stratum of nature, so to speak, on which he works in 
nearly all his miracles, is made evident to us. And the 
same historian who makes record of them hesitates not 
to tell us of instances where miraculous power and insight 
seem to fail him (asin 2 Kings 3: 15; 4: 27,31). His 
times, moreover, were not those of a Jeremiah or a 
Micah. It was in the kingdom of Israel, not Jadah, 
that he lived, and wrought so mighty in defense of the 
truth. If his miracles, like those of Elijah before him, 


/ seem to us in any degree to lack a due ethical basis, it 


cannot be charged against them that they are not on 
the plane of the people for whose benefit they were 
done. It is one of the excellencies of true religion that 
it adapts itself to the conditions it finds about it, but in 
such a way as not to be itself limited by them. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 


THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


“Come and see us,” wrote our kind friends, the Charles 
Kingsleys, two or three years ago. “Come and see us 
in Warwickshire, where you will find us in an old Tudor 
mansion, wainscotted with black oak, and rich in secret . 
stairways and dark closets. Come, and every step shall 
be on historic ground; for we live in the very heart of 
England.” 

So here we are in Shakespeare’s country, with Kenil- 
worth, Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick Castle, Guy’s Cliff, 
Charlecote, Stoneleigh Abbey, Coombe Abbey, Edge 
Hill, Rugby, and Coventry,—all within easy drives of 
this pretty watering- place of Leamington. Yes, as 
Rose Kingsley said, this is the very heart of England, 


of our every-day life. This is not suggestive of literary | were to honor him at the expense of Elijah; since the | both geographically and historically. 


imposture. 


younger really seems to outdo the elder in the mere | 


We came here two or three days ago through Derby- 


Critics have mentioned four miracles of the younger | externalities of his miracle. But this is not to be thought | shire, where we turned aside to visit Chatsworth, mainly 


prophet as, if not wholly the product of later invention 
in imitation of Elijah’s, having received a peculiar 
coloring from that quarter. Out of at least a dozen of | 
uuis recorded miracles,—to half that number ascribed to | 


of, in view of the universal, and almost unexampled, | 
reverence felt for Elijah the Tishbite. 

A third alleged miracle of Elisha which has been 
thought to be, in some degree at least, 2 counterfeit vd 





Elijah,—but four would, by any possibility, be amenable’ an earlier one by Elijah, is the raising to life of the 


because it is considered the most elegant mansion-house 
in Britain. I will not weary you, who are looking over 
my shoulder, with a catalogue of its splendors, for many 
a tourist has described them before; but I feel an Ameri- 
can’s inclination to fling a gibe at His Grace the Duke 
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of Devonshire, for not keeping in his employ better man- 
nered Jackcys. We think it impossible that any English 
tourist*should be so treated on the estate of an American 
gentleman as were some of our party by the servants of 
His Grace; for, although the Duke is one of the richest 
men in England, he condescends to accept about fifteen 
thousand dollars a year, at least, according to the com- 
putation made yesterday of the fees taken from us and 
our hundred and fifty fellow-tourists. Yet we were 
obliged to walk in the rain from the grand gilded gate- 
ways to the mansion, because, as the attendant, gorgeous 
in the Duke’s livery, told us, no umbrellas were allowed 
to be carried upon the fine portico. As we ascended the 
steps, we saw a stack of them there. 

“T should like to know,” flashed out one of our num- 
ber, her black eyes full of republican indignation, and 
her manner commanding enough to quash the lackey, 
plush breeches, silver-laced coat, cockade, and all, “why 
you dared to compel us to walk here in the rain. See, 
here are plenty of umbrellas,” 

The lackey was overpowered, and meekly said: 
“ Madam, it was pouring when these people came, and I 
hadn’t the heart to take their umbrellas from them.” 

Two or three hours afterwards I had myself an experi- 
ence of singular discourtesy. Waiting under the great 
arch-way till the rest of our party, who were wandering 
over the grounds in the rain, should, join us, we were so 
incommoded by the wet that we sought refuge on the 
steps of the vorter’s lodge, from which we were ordered 
to retire, as it was contrary to rule for visitors to stand 
there. Of course, we scorned to accept such grudged 
hospitality; but the good husband was content to swal- 
low the insolence for the sake of his sick wife, and went 
back to the lodge-keeper, greased his palm well with 
silver, and so I had leave to sit an hour at his comfort- 
able coal-fire. 

We are told that Chatsworth officials are famous for 
such doings. 

Everything is on a very grand scale there. The great 
hall, the drawing-rooms, stairways, chapel, boudoirs, and 
galleries are very superb. The armor and weapons of 
war are without number, the bric-d-brac of the richest 
description. The picture-galley is disappointing, but 
Grinnell Gibbons’s carvings are so exquisite that I don’t 
believe Cellini himself ever did better. Gibbons, you 
know, was the best carver in wood England ever pro- 
duced. A sportsman’s meshed bag, filled with game, 
excited our wonder, wrought out as it was with the most 
life-like finish to the least feather. 

I promised not to write of Chatsworth, but you see 


how its beauties have witched me; but, to be partially” 


true to my word, I will say nothing of the splendid ter- 
raced walks alive with statues, or the long sliding cas- 
cades, or the green-houses, with their four miles’ drive 
in the centre, orthe Victoria Regia with its great marble 
tank, or the immense park with its twelve hundred head 
of deer. Nor will I even pause to speak of the thirteen 


years of captivity which fell to the lot of Marie Stuart 


under the roof of the ancient Chatsworth. 


Leamington may be called the Saratoga of England, 
and is as pleasant a watering-place as one need wish to 
spend the summer at. Its saline springs are in great 
repute, and its close neighborhood to so many points of 
interest makes it most convenient for the tourist’s head- 
quarters. It is full of first-class hotels, The one at 
which we are staying has évery inside comfort, as well as 
beautiful grounds, statues, fountains, walks, and flowers. 
There are streets and streets of detached villas, with 
pretty gardens about them, bearing over their arched 
gate-ways all manner of high-sounding names,—Gros- 
venor Grange, Duncombe Lodge, Ashleigh House, etc. 

Yesterday, we drove over to Kenilworth, passing on 
our way Stoneleigh Abbey. I am afraid I should weary 
you if I tried to impart something of the enthusiasm we 
felt in wandering over these fine ruins. The situation 
of the castle is very fine. Nothing I had read had given 
me an idea of the high natural terrace on which it 
stands, commanding a view of remarkable beauty and 
extent. How the old Saxons of Knight Kenelm’s day 
seemed to rise before us! How vividly the haughty 
Leicester sprang to view as we walked up and down the 
long banquet-hall! And as we sat half dreaming in the 
sunshine among the sweet-briars and ivy and buttercups 
of the great velvet-turfed court-yard, we needed but to 
close our eyes, and let fancy bring before us all the 
pageant of Queen Bess’s visit there,—the fall of the 
drawbridge, the sounds of the bugle, the clatter of arms, 
chivalric knighthood, and princely splendor. And with 
Sir Walter's glowing canvas before us, how easy it was 
to lift the mental eye to the embowered turret from 
which poor Amy Robsart leaned and wept! 

One is amazed at the immense extent of these ruins, 





and the fine preservation of parts of them. We saw our 
faces reflected from the deep waters of the well. We 
groped through the old wine-vaults. We sat in the 
roofless audience-hall; we looked out of the windows of 
the banquet-room, and asked vain questions of the noisy 
rooks, who seeme’ to resent our presence. The grounds 
about the castle are beautifully kept, and we entered the 
premises through a walled pathway gorgeous with flow- 
ers. “The King’s Arms,” a quaint little inn in the 
village, has its associations also. Two of us stayed there 
ever night, and were shown the room where Sir Walter 
lodged for three months while he was writing Kenil- 
worth. There were his bed, his table, his chair, and all 
his little belongings, preserved with great pride and care. 
The bright-looking servant-maid, when asked about the 
chamber bearing Sir Walter’s name on the door, knew 
nothing about it, but said, “‘The mistress will be able 
to tell the lady,”—which the mistress did. Coulda bright- 
witted Americanized “Biddy” have remained in such 
ignorance? 

Early this morning we drove over to Stratford-on- 
Avon, to steep ourselves in Shakespearian memories. A 
more golden summer day we could not have asked. We 


took Guy’s Cliff and Charlecote on our way, but were | 


too eager for Stratford to spend much time on these 
intermediate places. The most noticeable thing at Guy’s 
Cliff was the long avenue of ancient trees, many of them 
now mere trunks, which led from the gateway to the 
castellated entrance. Charlecote is only interesting as 
having been the home of Sir Thomas Lucy, who would 
probably never have been heard of outside Warwick- 
shire, but for that mythical poaching affair. The house 
has a comparatively modern appearance, but the groups 
of deer scattered about the wooded park made it very 
picturesque. 

How Stratford surprised us! We expected to see a 
quaint little medieval town, with overhanging gables 
and Tudor chimney-stacks; and behold! here is a thriv- 
ing busy place, full of trade, with gas and telegraph wires, 
and railway stations, and seven thousand inhabitants,— 
nothing medieval about it save Shakespeare’s house, the 
old church, and the very primitive inn to which we were 
guided mainly, as it seemed, because Washington Irv- 
ing’s chair was there, and as Americans we would be 
sure to want to see it! But when we reached the inn, 
we found that it had nothing to commend it beycnd 
the chair. 

Of course, we took our pilgrim-way to the house in 
which Shakespeare was born; and surely a lowlier roof 
never sheltered the head of genius. It seems something 
beyond belief that the most cosmopolitan mind of the 
world, the least circumscribed of human intellects, the 
widest-natured man that ever lived, should be nurtured 
to manhood within the narrow walls I have seen to-day. 
The house is public property now, and is guarded in its 
primitive condition with the utmost care. Here are col- 
lected all the available relics of the poet,—a chair in 
which he used to sit, his signet ring, his will, the editions 
of his works that came out during his life, a drinking- 
cup sent him by Ben Jonson, his Bible, his autograph, 
his knives, his purse, and a hundred little belongings 
beside. 

I stood in the room where he first drew breath, with a 
sort of awe and wonder; for by standing on tiptoe I 
could touch its roof. I pressed the floor with reverence, 
because the well-worn oaken planks were the very same 
over which his childish feet had pattered; and I sat on 
the stone settle in the broad, rude fireplace, where I felt 
sure he had sat many a time musing and meditating. 
But I could not sit there long; forsweet Ann Page tipped 
me on the shoulder, and The Merry Wives chattered in 
the kitchen, and Jack Falstaff roared out his fun, and 
Hamlet stalked by in his cloak, and Macbeth wrung his 
hands, and Romeo raved over his love, and the brain 
creations of this greatest of human masters so thronged 
the meagre room, and so choked me with emotion, that, 
like King Lear, I had to turn and say, “Undo this 
button !” 

“New Place,” the home Shakespeare built for himself 
after he returned from London, has nothing remaining 
but its firm foundation-walls, which are all protected by 
a netting of strong iron wire, and it is only second in 
interest to the house in which he was born; for it was 
the one in which he died. 

I will not ask you to go to the church with me, to 
stand by the marble slab, or look up at the painted mar- 
ble bust ; for a thousand emotions have been poured out 
over them, »nd so I spare you mine. 


The day was exhausted before we finished our Avon 


ramblings, so that we were disappointed in getting over 
to Shottery. 


“ Ann Hathaway—she hath a way.” And for Ann’s 


sake, we would like to have seen the old cottage where 
Will Shakespeare courted her. 


Leamington, England, 





THE WILL AND THE DEED. 
BY JAMES CLARENCE HARVEY. 


At times, we feel a better life, 
Within this worldly one of ours, 

And like a rose-bud, fresh and sweet, 
Amidst a bunch of withered flowers, 

Some good deed cheers our hearts, the while 
A tear is changed into a smile. 


I wonder if the promised heaven 

That waits us, when life’s race is run, 
Is not the consciousness divine, — 

Of countless tasks and deeds well done! 
If so, then heaven is worth the strife, 

The care and toil of daily life. 


God knows our hearts, and though we fail 

To do great deeds and win renown, 
Our motives and our efforts may 

From his great mercy gain the crown. 
His boundless love is ever sweet, 

And strong to guide our faltering feet. 





CHRISTIAN CRITICISM. 
BY CAROLINE M. HARRIS. 


Do you pause to read those two words, “ Christian 
criticism,” over a second time becau e they fail at the 
first glance to give you a clear idea of the subject of this 
article? Is the thing itself so rare that its very name 
has a paradoxical look quite different from Christian 
courage, Christian activity, Christian courtesy, or any 
other like noble and attractive compound? If so, shall 
we conclude that there is no place to be found in the 
Christian’s life for the lawful exercise of the critical 
faculty with which God has endowed him, or that this 
faculty alone is to be exempted from that consecration 
of all his powers made when he first “ put on the Lord 
Jesus Christ”? Since that time, he—the earnest Chris- 
tian, regenerate not only in name but in truth—has 
been striving to prefix the attribute “ Christian” to his 
zeal, his liberality, his courage, his b.nevolence ; has he 
striven also to raise to the Christian standard his criti- 
cisms upon the words and deeds of those around him? 
Let us seriously investigate the character of Christian 
criticism as enjoined by Bible precepts, and exemplified 
in the lives of our Saviour and his closest followers? 

In the first place, we find all criticism which can be 
classed as unkind, unjust, or uncharitable, absolutely 
forbidden as un-Christian. “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” is a solemn admonition, as is also the apostle’s 
stern query: “ Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? To his own master he standeth or falleth.” 
But strive as we may to be careful and charitable in 
judgment, judge—in the sense of estimating characters 
and deeds—we must and do, nor can we always pro- 
nounce commendatory decisions. How, then, shall we 
convert the keen, relentless “ evil-speaking ” of the natu- 
ral man into Christian criticism? I answer, by turning 
it from the blade of the assassin into the scalpel of the 
surgeon—from an instrument of destruction to one of 
help and healing. Have we ever consecrated our criti- 
cal faculty to such a work as this, and “set bounds which 
it should not pass over”? 

What makes courtesy, courage, or any other attribute, 
deserve the title of Christian? Is it not the motives 
which inspire the deeds characteristic of these qualities 
as they are found in the natural man? Let us watch, 
then, for the motives which lurk under the cloak of truth 
and righteousness in which we proudly enfold ourselves 
when we feel free to remark, with a sigh, that, if Elder 
Sly were more honest in his dealings as a merchant, it 
would be easier to place confidence in his profession, 
and to listen to his prayer-meeting exhortations. Your 
motive, you say, isto remind yourself how much harm 
may be done by an inconsistent life. Ah! but, happily, 
this good use of the gift of recognizing evil in others 
calls for no spoken word. 

Silently we may see, silently we may note, silently we 
may lay to heart the warning. 

If one fellow church-member shows more zeal than 
discretion in approaching the impenitent, if another 
makes long and tedious prayers, and a third disturbs our 
devotions by his vociferous “ Amens,” we can derive all 
the personal benefit to be obtained from a clear recogni- 
tion of their faults and blunders, without opening our 
lips with a single word of comment. How many of us 
are content with this? 





If not content, if we feel impatiently that “‘samething 
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ought to be done about it,” let us quietly consider what 
is the “something” that “ought” to be done. “Con- 
fess your faults one to another,” says the practical apos- 
tle James, and “pray one for another that ye may be 
healed.” Is the prayer any less called for because the 
confession is an unconscious one? Should it not be 
enough for us to know that a brother is in sore need? 

Well, did you ever try it? Did you ever feel that 
your recognition of a fault in one who was with you a 
member of that “one body” of Christ, laid upon you the 
obligation to bring, if possible, help and healing? In- 
stead of saying to your intimate friend or, next-door 
neighbor, “I declare, I can’t bear to hear Deacon A. 
pray in meeting, when I know he is s..ch an old skin- 
flint in money affairs,” did you ever wrestle with God to 
remove the blight of avarice from that soul, to teach that 
heart the beauty of bounteousness, and—for Christ’s sake 
—to kindle anew the lamp which so feebly reflected the 
Light from heaven? When your pastor preached long, 
dull sermons, did you groan over them in the hearing of 
all the open ears in the parish, or fervently and continu- 
ally ask God to baptize him with a double portion of his 
Spirit? Ah, my friends! this is the mission of Christian 
criticism—to help. 

“Brethren,” says the keen-eyed apostle Paul, “if a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual ”— 
What? Condemn it and him? Hold the fault and the 
faulty one up to the view of all? Make the matter 
worse by whisperings and surmises and insinuations and 
“vain repetitions”? Nay! nay! but “restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.” “ Restore such an one,”—this 
is the command. If we really felt it to be laid upon us, 
should we not be less searching in our criticisms, and 
more charitable in our judgments? For the first step 
toward the fulfillment of the command would be to go 
directly to the offender! How would it forward his 
restoration to speak of his fault to any but himself? 

Did Christ whisper about in the circle of the twelve, 
that Satan had desired to have Peter, and that he would 
deny his Lord? No; but to Peter himself he showed 
his weakness, adding the comforting assurance : “ I have 
prayed for thee.” Did Paul, at Antioch, when he felt 
that Peter “ was to be blamed,” gossip with other mem- 
bers of the newly formed church, and say: “I think it’s 
the strangest thing that Peter should eat with you freely 
until these people came from Jerusalem, and now pre- 
tend that he wouldn’t eat with you at all. It isn’t what 
I call consistent or Christian.” Read Galatians 2 : 
11-14, for an answer, and learn how he “ withstood Peter 
to the face,” arguing kindly and calmly with him, and 
showing him how and why his conduct was injuring the 
cause dear to them both. 

It is needless to multiply illustrations ; but in the light 
of all gospel teaching, let us lay down for ourselves a few 
practical rules in this matter, and pray for grace to ob- 
serve them. 

First, let us keep ever in mind the counsel of that wise 
as well as learned writer, Thomas Fuller. ‘“ Search 
others,” he says, “ for their virtues; thyself for thy vices!” 

Next, let us firmly resolve that whatever evil thing we 
may see in or hear of any fellow-being, we will never 
speak of till we have prayed over it. Ah! “the heart 
is deceitful above all things,” and may try to persuade 

us that we are greatly concerned lest the character and 
conduct of our Christian neighbor should bring discredit 
to the church, or of our ungodly one should work much 
evil in the neighborhood; but we may be quite sure that 
our feeling on the subject is but a shallow one, while it 
drives us to careless gossip, instead of to a prayer-hear- 
ing and prayer-answering God! 
“ Were half the breath thus vainly spent, 
To heaven in supplication sent, 
Our cheerful ery would oftener be, 
‘Hear what the Lord hath done for me!’ ”’ 
When we feel moved to “speak evil one of another,” 
then let our first confidant be God himself. 
If, after communion with him, the impulse to speak 
be strong enough to carry us to the erring one to plead 
with him to lay aside the sin, or remedy the defect of 
character which is so plainly a hindrance to his useful- 
ness, that will be a justifiable step to take; perhaps no 
one has ever called his attention to the evil or its cure. 
Only after these preliminaries, and under the convic- 
tion that to know the facts will serve some definite pur- 
pose of good, are we at liberty to speak to others of them. 
Ah, my friends! were such rules observed throughout 
the whole Church, what would become of backbiting 








and slander, and neighborhood-gossip, and that great | 


array of “idle words” for which, we are forewarned, we 
shall be called to give acccunt in the day of judgment? 






be looked for as the result of such an exercise of Chris- 
tian criticism ! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


en 


A LITTLE CHILD’S LETTER TO 
GENERAL GRANT. 


BY MARGARET SIDNEY. 


It was a hot June day. All the windows of .ue long 
room in the old stone mansion were open, yet not a 
breath of air seemed to enter. The children leaned 
back in their chairs, yawned, stretched their little feet, 
fanned themselves with their aprons, or the covers of 
their well-worn books, and. doubtless, if they had been 
other than city dwellers, would have dreamed of clear, 
cool, purling brooks under green willows. 

But they were city dwellers, and poor ones at that, 
coming from overcrowded tenements, and rickety houses 
long since fallen to the foreign element stranded upon 
the charity of a great metropolis. So, after all, the in- 
tense heat of this June day was quite as bearable as if 
endured in noisy court or blazing street before their 
dwellings. 

They were glad of this retreat, and fond of their 
teacher, good Miss Jones, placed over them by the sweet 
pity of a noble woman who counted as her own row 
after row of brown-stone houses in the city’s midst, and 
unlimited bank credit. , 

“It’s most dreadful hot,” piped out Daffy Griggs 
suddenly. 

All the children turned to stare at the back row of 
desks. Before the end one sat the owner of the voice. 
Miss Jones smiled indulgently. ‘“ Children,” she said 
kindly, ‘‘ you may all put aside your books, and rest a 
few moments.” Then she rang a little bell on her table, 
and, when a tidy housemaid appeared, she gave an or- 
der that caused to appear as if by magic a tray with a 
great pitcher of cool milk and a half-dozen cups. 

“ Number one row of children can come to me,” said 
Miss Jones, pouring out the cool, foamy liquid. How 
good it looked! And how every girl and boy wished 
his or her seat was just in front of the teacher’s table. 
Daffy stood on her tiptoes, and brought her hot little 
face over earnestly to the delightful tray, her anxious 
eyes betraying mental calculations as to the supply hold- 
ing out to the back row. 

“There will be all you want, dear,” said Miss Jones, 
with a smile for her. Then she turned back to the line 
of pink-aproned girls and blue-bleused boys waiting for 
their cups. 

Daffy, breathing freer, had nothing now to do but to 
watch the line manipulating the milk-cups, and to talk 
with her neighbors, which last, finding it ran faster 
away with the time, like a sensible child she soon de- 
cided to do. So she sat down, and, beginning to swing 
her feet back and forth to help the ideas to flow, she 
opened up conversation with the boy on the next chair. 

“Nobody ever was so hot as I am,” she said, waving 
the corner of her pink apron violently. 

“Pshaw!” said the boy, with no disposition toward a 
tete-d-iete ; “ there have been lots and lots of folks hot- 
ter’n you every minute.” 

“Who?” asked Daffy, who was nothing by nature if 
not literal. 

“Yes, lots an’ lots,” repeated the boy, “ an’ they don’t 
make any fuss about it asyou do. General Grant for one.” 

“ Who’s General Grant?” asked Daffy, stopping the 
feet-swinging, and full of content that now she had 
some one to talk to. 

The boy turned around in his chair, and looked at her 
in astonishment. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t be such a little know-nothing as 
you are for anything!” he exclaimed. “ Never heard 
of General Grant! ”’ 

“What did he do?” asked Daffy eagerly, with no 
thought as to the insinuations on her intellect. 

“ Well, he saved our country, for one thing,” said the 
boy coolly. “But then perhaps you don’t know as 
you’ve gota country. Ever heard of the United States.” 

Yes, Daffy had heard about them, recalling many 
mornings when the big classes out around the teacher’s 
table had been going over their geography lessons. And 
dimly she had a feeling that somehow she too could lay 
claim to this unknown expanse lying midway between 
the lard of imagination and the four walls of the school- 
room. But why the country was saved, or who the man 
was who had saved it, she never had heard. And full 
of curiosity over this great news, she slipped from her 
chair, and besieged the boy with questions thick and fast. 





How much of growth in love and joy and peace might 





to set up for a history teacher. You don’t know the 
first thing—you’re a regular dunce.” od 

“Tell me the first thing,” said Daffy, with directness. 
“ What did the man do?” 

“ Then you’ll want to know the second thing and the 
third thing,” declared the boy in great impatience. 
“Do go back to your own chair,” 

With that he gave the aspirant for knowledge a slight 
push to intimate that his part of the conversation was 
over. But Daffy, noticing no suggestions to that effect, 
still demanded, “ What did he do?” 

“Gracious! ” exclaimed the boy, “ you’re a nuisance! 
There was a war. There, now keep still.” 

“ What for?” asked the child, her gray eyes widening, 
aad drawing nearer to him. 

“The North and the South got to fighting, and Grant 
won ever so many battles, and everybody who wasn’t 
killed went home, and it’s liberty and union forever ’n 
ever now, and Grant’s) sick and dying,—and that’s all I 
know,” rattled the boy before he drew breath. 
“ There now, go away, and let me alone.” 


It was all a whirl in Daffy’s little brain. Only one 

thing out of the rush of words could she comprehend. 

The country, and she in the country, had been saved 

from some terrible peril, and the man who had saved 

her was sick and dying. Fearful words! and she had 
never thanked him, nor told him how sorry she was for 
his suffering on those hot summer days. Slowly she 
drew away from the boy’s chair, then turned and looked 
at him. 

“[ shall write to him,” she declared, “ a letter all my- 
self, and tell him I’m sorry.” 

It was now the boy’s turn to look amazed—which he 
did so thoroughly that Daffy could not complain of 
lack of attention now. But in a moment his mood 
changed, and he broke into a shrill laugh. 

“Ho—ho! that’s a good one! He has thousands 
and thousands of letters every day,—and he’ll never 
look at yours.” 

“Row Number 5,” called Miss Jones’s clear voice. 

The boy, choking back his desire for further amusement, 

started to obey. Daffy, who had forgotten all the pros- 
pective pleasures of the milk-treat, followed slowly, 
coming up as most of the cups were filled. 

“ Here, Daffy, you shall have yours first,” said Miss 
Jones, bending over the small figure to hand a generous 
cupful. “ You have been a very patient little girl.” 

Daffy put up her hand instinctively for the cup, and 
opened her thirsty little mouth, but just as endianly 
closed it, and lifted her gray eyes. 

“ Has he got any?” she asked earnestly,—“ nice cool 
milk, poor man?” 

“Who?” asked the teacherin wonder. “ Here, child, 
drink your milk first, and then tell me what you mean,” 

“ But [ want him to have this,” cried Daffy. Andshe 
put her hands behind her, and clasped them tight; it 
was such a temptation tq seize the cup. “ He saved the 
country, and I never gave him anything; and he’s sick 
and hot and dying.” 

“ Whom do you mean, child?” 

“ General Grant.” 

There was a commotion at once all over the room. 
Many a child was on the point of following Tom Caseby’s 
example, and a mild sort of tittering broke out here and 
there. But Miss Jones set down the cup on the table, 
and gently drew the little girl up within her arms. 

“ My dear child,” she cried, while something shone in 
her dark eyes, ‘General Grant has everything to make 
him happy and comfortable.” 

The light broke over Daffy’s face, till the little hot 
cheeks shone with delight. Still she did not offer to 
touch the cup of milk. 

“T’m going to write him a letter, teacher, and tell him 
I’m sorry,” she whispered, putting the smal! mouth close 
to the kind ear. “ Please, may 1?” 

Miss Jones hesitated, but only for a moment. 
she said: “ Yes, dear; it shall be sent to-day.” 

That night from New York City post-office went out 
a letter to the sick hero,—a letter from a child, poor and 
ignorant, to the greatest man in the country; aman full 
of honors, recipient of tributes from all sections of a 
grateful land, rich in gifts and loving messages from 
crowned heads. In among thousands of letters directed 
to General Grant went the poor little letter; and in the 
hero’s- hand at last it lay. He read it, and he turned to 
his son. 

“This must be answered. 
that little child.” 

Verily, the sick and dying hero had become greatest 
in that hour when he turned aside from earthly honors 
to make happy the heart of “one of the least” of those 


Then 


I would not disappoint 





“ Oh! now, see here,” said Tom Caseby, “I ain’t going 








for whom he saved our country. 
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& August 23,—Elijah at Horeb........ 


9. August 30.—The Story of Naboth.. 
10, September 6. Elijah Transiated.............. 


«ol Kings 18 : 30-46 
peptic nupboreeprstii qnansneoenenepens 1 Kings 19. 1-18 
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11. September 13.—The Shunammite’s Son..2K ings 4: 18-37 
12. September 20.—Naaman the Syrian.............0...cccceeees oe oe 2 Kings 5° 1-16 


13, September 77.—Review. 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, 


TITLE: 


SEPTEMBER 13, 1885. 


THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(2 Kings 
COMMON VERSION. 

18. And when the child was 
grown, it fell on a day, that he 
went out to his father to the 
reapers. 

19. And he said unto his father, 


My head, my head! And he said | 


toa lad, Carry hii to his mother. 
20, And when he had taken 
him, and brought him to his 


mother, he sat on her knees till | 


noon, and then died. 


21. And she went up, and laid | 


him on the bed of the man of 
God, and shut ‘ie door upon him, 
and went out. 

22. And she called unto her 
husband, and said, Send me, I 
pray thee, one of the young men, 
and one of the asses, that | may 
run to the man of God, and come 
again, 

23, And he said, Wherefvre wilt 
thou go to him to day? itis neither 
new moon, nor sabbath. And she 
said, It shall be well. 

24. Then she saddled an ass, and 
said to her servant, Drive, and go 
forward ; slack not thy riding for 
me, except I bid thee. 

25, So she went, and came unto 
the man of God to mount Ciir’mel. 
And it came to pass, when the 
man of God saw her afar off, that 
he said to Ge-ha’zi his servant, 
Behold, yonder is that Shy’nam- 
mite: 

26. Run now, I pray thee, to 
meet her, and say unto her, Js it 
well with thee? is it well with 
thy husband? is i# well with the 
child? And she answered, It is 
well, d 
27. And when she came to the 
«man of God to the hill, she caught 
him by the feet: but Ge-ha’zi 
came near to thrust her away. 
And the man of God said, Let her 
alone; for her soul is vexed with- 
in her; and the Lorp hath hid 
from me, and hath not told me, 

28 Then she said, Did I desire 
a son of my lord? did I not say, 
Do not deceive me? 

29. Then he said to Ge-ha’zi, 
Gird up thy loins, and take my 
staff in thine hand, and go thy 
way. if thou meet any man, sa- 
lute him not; and if any salute 
thee, answer him not again: and 
lay my staff upon the face of the 
child, 

30, And the mother of the child 
said, As the Lorp liveth, and as 
thy soul liveth, I will not leave’ 
thee. And he arose, and followed 
her. 

31, And Ge-ha’zi passed on be- 
fore them, and laid the staff upon 
the face of the child; but there 
was neither voice, nor hearing. 
Wheretore he went again to meet 
him, and told him, saying, The 
child is not awaked. 

82. And when E-li'sha was 
come into the house, behold, the 
child was dead, and laid upon his 
bed. 


83. He went in therefore, and | 
shut the door upon them twain, | 


and prayed unto the Lor», 

34. And he went up, and lay 
upon the child, ana put his 
mouth upon his mouth, and his 
eyes upon his eyes, and his hands 
upon his hands and he stretched 
himself upon the child, and the 
flesh of the child waxed warn. 

35. Then he returned, and 


me 


4: 18-37.) 

REVISED VERSION. 

18 And when the child was 
grown, it fell on a day, that 
he went out to his father to 

| 19 the reapers. And he said unto 

his father, My head, my head. 

And he said to his servant, 

| 20 Carry him to his mother, And 

when he had taken him, and 
brought him to his mother, he 
sat on her knees till noon, and 
| 21 then died. And she went up, 
| and laid him on the bed of the 

man of God, and shut the door 

22 upon him, and went out, And 
she called unto her husband, 
and said, Send me, I pray thee, 
one of the servants, and one of 
the asses, that I may run to the 
man of God, and come again. 

23 And he said, Wherefore wilt 
thou go to him to-day? it is 
neither new moon nor sab- 
bath. Aud she said, )It shall 

24 be well. Then she saddled an 
ass, and said to her servant, 
Drive, and go forward; slacken 
me not the riding, except I 

25 bid thee. So she went, and 
came unto the man of God to 
mount Carmel. And it came 
to pass, when the man of God 
saw her afar off, that he said 
to Gehazi his servant, Behold, 
yonder is the Shunammite : 

26 run, I pray thee, now to meet 
her, and say unto her, Is it 
well with thee? is it well with 
thy husband? is it well with 
the child? And she answered, 

27 It is well, And when she came 
© the man of God to the hill, 

she caught hold of his feet. 
And Gehazi came near to 
thrust her away, but the man 


her soul is *vexed within her; 
and the Lorp hath hid it from 
me, and hath not told me. 
28 Then she said, Did I desire a 
son gf my lord? did I not say, 
29 Do not deceive me? Then he 
said to Gehazi, Gird up thy 
loins, and take my staff.in 
thine hand, and go thy way: 
if thou meet any man, salute 
him not, and if any salute 
thee, answer him not again: 
and lay my staff upon the face 
30 of the child, And the mother 
of the child said, As the Lorp 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee, And he 
31 arose, and followed her. And 
Gehazi passed of before them, 
and laid the staff upon the 
face of the child; but there 
was neither voice, nor *hear- 
ing. Wherefore he returned 
to meet him, and told him, 
saying, The child is not 
82 awaked. And when Elisha 
was come into the house, be- 
hold, the child was dead, and 
| 83 laid upon his bed. He went 
| dn therefore, and shut the door 
|} upon them twain, and prayed 
; 34 unto the Lorp. And he went 
| wp, and lay upon the child, 
and put his mouth upon his 
mouth, and his eyes upon his 
eyes, and his hands upon his 
hands: and he ‘stretched him- 
self upon him; and the flesh 
of the child waxed warm 
35 Then he returned, and walked 
in the house once to and fro; 
and went up, and ‘stretched 
; himself upon him; ‘Sand the 








JHeb, Peace *Heb biter #Heb. attention. 4Or, towed himse¥ Or, 


and embraced the child 


The American Committee would 
Vah" for “ the Lorb™ throughout: 


substitute the divine name ** Jeho- 
tut not tor “Jord” in ordinary type. 


ot God said, Let her alone: for |. 


walked in the house to and fro;| child sneezed seven times, and 
and went up, and stretched him-| the child opened his eyes. 
self upon him; and the child | 36 And he called Gehazi, and 


sneezed seven times, and the 
child opened his eyes. 
36. And he called Ge-ha'‘zi, and 


said, Call this Shunammite. 
So he called her. And when 
she was come ix unto him, he 








37 said, Take up thy son. Then 
she went in, and fell at his 
feet, and bowed herself to the 
ground, and she took up her 
son, and went out. 


said, Call this Shy’nam-mite. So 
he called her. And when she 
was come in unto him, he said, 
Take up thy son. 

87. Then she went in, and fell 
at his feet, and howed herself to 
the ground, and took up her son 
and went out. ' 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Godless Failing and Godly Prevailing. 
Lesson Topic: The Godly Delivered out of Affliction. 


1. Affliction, vs. 18-27. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. Appeal, vs. 28-33. 
3. Deliverance, vs. 34-37. 


GotpEeNn Text: J am the resurrection, and the life.—John 
Tr: SS. 


Datty Home READINGS: 
M.—2 Kings 4: 18-37. The Shunammite’s son restored. 
T. —1 Kings 17: 17-24. The Zarephath widow's son restored, 
W.—Luke 7: 11-18. The Nain widow’s son restored. 
T. —Mark 5: 21-24, 35-43. The daughter of Jairus restored. 
F.—John 11: 14-44. Lazarus restored. 
$.—John 5: 17-29. The great Restorer. 
$.—1 Cor. 15: 35-58. The great restoration. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. AFFLICTION. 
1. Sickness: 
He said unto his father, My head, my head (19). 


The Lord struck the child . .. and it was very sick (2 Sam, 12: 15). 
He ... healed all that were sick (Matt, 8: 16), 

1 was sick, and ye visited me (Matt. 25: 36). 

They even carried out the sick into the streets (Acts 5: 15), 
Indeed he was sick nigh unto death (Phil. 2: 27). 


ll. Death: 
He sat on her knees till noon, and then died (20). 


Cain rose up against Abel . .. and slew him (Gen, 4: 8). 

Adam lived . .. and he died (Gen. 5: 5). 

Man goeth to his long home (Eccl. 12: 5). 

So death passed unto all men pe. 5:12). 

The last enemy that shall be abolished is death (1 Cor. 15: 26). 
it. Grief: 

Her soul is vexed within her (27). 

The Egyptians wept for him three score and ten days (Gen. 50: 3). 
The children of Israel wept for Moses ... thirty days (Deut. 34: 38). 
The mourners go about the streets (Eecl. 12: 5). 

She would not be comforted, because they are not (Matt, 2: 18). 
Jesus wept (John 11; 35). 

1,“ When the child was grown.” How much was enfolded in the 
child, which is unfolded when it is grown. ‘The only sure provis- 
ion for the unfolding is in its early consecration to God. Parent, 
teacher, child, prepare for what comes when the child is grown. 

2.“Carry him to his mother.” “No love like mother love,” says 
@ poet; and especially is it true when the mother loves God. 
Teachers need the co-operation of mothers—of ly mothers. 
To such mothers, let teachers carry their scholars in careful con- 
ference and combined prayer. 

8.** That I may run to the man of God.” Next to God himself, come 
Ged’s men; and the more like God the man is, the better. In 
— troubles, run not to the world and its men, but to God and 


men. 

4. Wherefore wilt thou go?” There are always questioners. One fool 
can ask more questions than a score of wise men can answer. 
not hindered or diverted from duty by questions or suggestions, 


lI. APPEAL. 
|. Concerning the Child: 
Did I desire a son of my lord? (28.) 


Oh that Ishmael might live before thee! (Gen. 17: 18.) 

For this chikd | prayed; and the Lord hath given (1 Sam. 1; 27), 
Have mercy ... my daughter is grievously vexed (Matt. 15: 22). 

I pray thee, that thou come... thatshe may... live (Mark 5: 23). 


it. For the Prophet's Presence : 
The mother ... said... I will not leave thee (30). 


I will not let thee go, except thou bless me (Gen, 32: 26). 

If thy presence go not with me, carry us not up hence (Exod. 33: 15). 
Elisha said . . . 1 will not leave thee (2 Kings 2: 2). 

Cleave to that which is good (Rom, 12: 9). 


ll. For the Lord's Help: 
He went in... and prayed unto the Lord (33). 


David . . . besought God for the child (2 Sam. 12:16). 

And he [Elijah]} cried unto the Lord (1 Kings 17: 20). 
Come... ands live (Matt. 9: 18). 

The prayer of fuith shall save him that is sick (Jas. 5: 15). 


1.“ Did I not say.” It is well when one can a) to his own rec- 
ord before God or man. Candor and co ney are priceless 


wels. 

2 Salute him not.” This servant had a matter of life and death 
to attend to, and had no time for delay in mere courtesies, There 
are times when absorbing intentness becomes the servant of God. 

3.“ Lay my staff.” Even the staff of a good man is of value. The 
mere shadows of the apostles were sought for their healing virtue. 
What an inducement to holy living! 

4.° Notawaked.” Some efforts require all that God's people 
Some kinds of evil go not out but by fasting and prayer. 
that is useful. Accomplish at any cust. 


Use all 


Ill, DELIVERANCE, 
1. Deliverance Begun ; 
The flesh of the child waxed warm (34). 


Who hath despised the day of small things? (Zech. 4: 10.) 
Like . .. mustard seed .. . less than all seeds (Matt. 13 : 31, 32), 
First the blade (Mark 4: 28). 

lsee men; for 1 behold them as trees, walking (Mark 8; 24), 
As newborn babes, long for the spiritual milk (1 Pet. 2: 2). 


U. Deliverance Progressing : 
The child opened his eyes (35). 


The path of the righteous . .. shineth more and more (Prov. 4: 18). 
Then the ear (Mark 4: 25). 
He which began a good work in you will perfect it (Phil. 1: 6.) 


Grow in the grace and knowledge of our 
Ul. Detiverance Completed: 
She took up her son, and went out (37). 
Unto the perfect day (Prov. 4: 18), 
And the servant was healed (Matt. 8: 13). 
And their ores were opened (Matt, 92 30). 
Then the full corn im the ear (Mark 4: 28). 
Then shall | know even as also I have been known (1 Cor. 13; 12). 
We know that... we shall be like him (1 John 3; 2). 


rd (2 Pet. 3: 18). 





~—sF 


1. “Mouth ... mouth ,.. eyes... eyes ,.. hands... hands.” This 
is work at close range, even mouth to mouth, eye to eye, hand to 
hand work. If an; work for God is done at long range, it is not 
that which brings life to the dead. 

2.“ Opened his eyes.” ‘This wasencouragirg. Watch for tokens of 
success, and rejoice even in the slightest. 

3. “ He called her.” Do not stop when slight encouragements ap- 
pear. Call others to help and to be happy with you. Use all 
means. Push on after completeness. 

4.“ She went in, and fell at feet.” Happy mother. Grateful 
mother. Honored prophet. Successful effort. Let us be encour- 
aged to Elisha’s style of personal work, that through us others 
may be blessed. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DELIVERANCE FROM AFFLICTION. 
1, Afflictions ; 

The fruit of the fall (Gen. 3; 16-19). 
The heritage of all men (Job 5: 6, 7). 
Saints appointed thereto (1 Thess, 3: 3). 
Sometimes terribly severe (Psa. 42:7; Rev. 7: 14). 
Always less than deserved (Ezra 9:13: Psa. 103: 10). 
Appointed of God (Job 5: 18; Psa, 66; 11). . 
Regulated of God (Isa. 9:1; Jer. 46 : 28). 
Limited of God (Gen. 15: 13,14; Jer. 29; 10). 
Not willingly sent (Lam. 3; 33). 


2. Deliverance: 
God is a deliverer (Psa. 40:17; 144: 2). 
Christ is a deliverer (Rom. 11; 26). 
The angel of the Lord is a deliverer (Psa. 34: 7). 
The Lord knows how to deliver (2 Pet, 2: 9). 
Human power cannot deliver (Psa. 33: 16, 17). 
Deliverance assured to saints ( 34: 19). 
Even from deep afflictions (Psa. 66: 11, 12). 
Even from spiritual death (2 Cor. 1: 10). 
Assured under all circumstances (Isa. 43: 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. * 


When Elisha returned to Jericho, he had to face the 
clamors of the guild of prophets, who wished to organize a 
search party, in the fear that the Spirit of the Lord had cast 
Elijah upon some mountain. Elisha at last gave a reluctant 
consent to their proposal, and for three days fifty men searched 
the hill-country ; but, of course, in vain. 

Elisha’s ministry began with a series of miracles. At 
Jericho, upon the request of the men of the place, he miracu- 
lously healed a spring of bad water, casting salt into it. 
Going up from Jericho to Bethel, he was set upon by the 
youth (not “little children; ” see Heb. and marg.of New Rey.) 
of the latter place, with cries of “Go up, thou bald head !”— 
words which perhaps contain a mocking reference to Elijah’s 
ascension. At Elisha’s imprecation, two she-bears came out 
of the wood, and tore forty-two youths out of the crowd 
which followed the prophet. Passing from Bethel to Car- 
mel, and returning thence to Samaria, Elisha delivered 
Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and the king of Edom, with their 
armies, from peril of death by drought in their expedi- 
tien against Moab. Next, in a miracle parallel, in some 
respects, to Elijah’s at Zarephath, he delivered a prophet’s 
widow from debt, and her children from bondage, by a 
miraculous multiplication, for sale, of the oil which she had 
in the house. 

Shunem, the scene of the next recorded miracle of Elisha, 
was a town of Issachar, not far from the inland termination 
of Mount Carmel. The prophet’s journeyings often carried 
him past Shunem, and on one of them he became acquainted 
with a woman of property residing in the town. This Shu- 
nammite woman (so called from the name of the town) set aside, 
with her husband’s consent, a little walled chamber well fur- 
nished according to the standard of the East, for the use of the 
prophet in his frequent visits to the town. In recognition 
of her devotedness, Elisha promised that her childless home 
should be brightened with the gift of ason. The promise was 
received, ut first, with startled incredulity ; yet in due time 
the promise was fulfilled. It is with the story of this child 
of promise that this lesson has to do. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The spirit of Elijah rested on Elisha; the ministry of the 
latter was, in a sense, a continuation of the former. And it is 
remarkable that several of the miracles wrought by Elisha 
were, in substance, repetitions of those which Elijah had 
performed. : 

Verse 18.—And when the child was grown: ‘The expression 
is very indefinite, and would be applicable to a boy, however 
young, who had passed the period of infancy, and was large 
enough to run about—He went out to his father to the reapers: 
The father, who was a man of property and distinction, never- 
theless went to his fields to assist the reapers in their toil, or 
to oversee their work. And the child was allowed to go 
thither to his father,—whether sent upon an errand, or simply 
that he might be diverted by seeing what was going on. 

Verse 19.—And he said unto his father, My head, my head: 
Exposure to the heat of the sun in the harvest-field brought 
on headache, of which he complained to his father, who, not 
realizing how serious his condition was, simply directed him 
to be taken home to his mother. 

Verse 20.—It may have been a case of sunstroke. 
rate, it soon issued fatally. 

Verse 21.—The stricken mother, distressed by this sudden 
death of her only and darling child, thinks of but one 
resource,—the prophet who had so often lodged in her house. 
—She went up and laid him on the bed of the man of God: Being 
a lady of rank and wealth (vs. 8-10), she had years before 
formed the acquaintance of the prophet; and, desirous to 
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show him honor, had invited him to take a meal at her house. 
The invitation was renewed for him to eat there as often as 
he passed that way. Finally, she built a little room, and 
furnished it especially for his use, which he subsequently 
occupied from time to time as he had occasion. Into this 
room she took the body of her boy, and laid it on the prophet’s 
bed, designing to place the case in his hands, and make her 
appeal to him for his assistance —And shut the door upon him, 
and went out: She closed the door, that the body might not 
be disturbed, and possibly, as’ some suggest, that the fact of 
her child's death might not be prematurely known. 


Verse 22.— And she called unto her husband: It does not | 


appear that he was made aware of the death of the child.— 
Send me, I pray thee, one of the young men; One of the laborers, 
probably, from the harvest-field—And one of the asses: The 
animal commonly used for riding (Gen, 49: 11; Num. 22: 21; 
Judg.5: 10; 1 Sam. 25:20; Zech. 9: 9), horses being chiefly 
employed for military purposes.—That I may run to the man 


of God, and come aguin: She does not explain the nature of | should be wrought by the rod of Moses (Exod. 7: 17); the 


her errand, only that she wished to go quickly, and return 
at once. 


Verse 23.—It is neither new moon nor sabbath: He expresses | handkerchief of Paul (Acts 19: 12).—Jf thow meet any man, 
surprise that she should wish to do so unusual a thing as to | salute him not: Literally, “bless him not,” as the ordinary 


go to the prophet on an ordinary day, which implies that it 
was customary to go to him at those special times. It hence 
appears that the pious in the ten tribes, who were debarred 
from access to the temple at Jerusalem, were in the habit of 
resorting to the prophets instead, at the times for which holy 
convocations were appointed, or at periods of special solemnity. 
Sabbath days were not only to be observed as days of rest 
from labor, but holy convocations were then enjoined (Lev. 
23: 3), and the ordinary daily sacrifice was then to be doubled 
(Num. 28:9). At the new moons, special sacrifices were 
required (Num. 28: 11); but no holy convocation was 
enjoined except im the seventh month (Lev. 23:24). It 
appears from this passage, as well as from Amos 8: 5, that 
these sacred times were observed outwardly, at least, with 
some strictness, in the kingdom of the ten tribes, notwith- 
standing their apostasy from the true worship of God.— And 
she said, It shall be well: She evades his inquiry, simply 
remarking, It is all right; no harm will result. 

Verse 24.—Then she saddled an ass: Hebrew, “the ass,” 
the one which her husband had sent at her request.— Drive, 
and go forward: The driver, armed with a goad, urged 
forward the animal, and ran beside it, while she rode. The 
next clause should not be as it is in the Authorized Version, 
Slack not thy riding for me, which implies that the servant 
also was mounted, whereas he went on foot. The true ren- 
dering is that of the Revision, Slacken me not the riding ; that 
is, “Do not allow the beast on which I ride to slacken 
his pace.” 

Verse 25.—Came unto the man of God to mount Carmel: It 
appears from this that she had reason to expect that he would 
be found there at other than the regular times. If not his 
principal place of abode (5: 3), it was, at least, one to which 
he frequently resorted (2: 25). The prophet espied her in 
the distance, and directed his servant’s attention to her: 
Behold, yonder is the Shiinammite (Rev.). 

Verse 26.—He bids him ask after her health, and that of 
her family, to which she answered evasively, as she did not 
wish to waste her time in explanations, and her errand was 
not with him, but with his master.—Jt is well ; This was true 
of herself and of her husband ; and about the child she wished 
to speak particularly with Elisha himself. It is putting a 
force upon these words to interpret them, as is sometimes 
done, as uttered in a spirit of resignation, as though her 
meaning were: Even in respect to my child all is well, since 
this affliction has been sent by my gracious heavenly Father, 
who doeth all things well. 

Verse 27.— And when she came to the man of God to the hill: 
The same word which is translated mount (v. 25) ; the refer- 
ence is, of course, to Carmel.—She caught him by the feet: Or, 
as itis expressed in the Revision, she caught hold of his feet. 
She fell at his feet and clung to them in the attitude of a 
suppliant.—But (Rev., And) Gehazi came near to thrust her 
away: He thought it dishonoring for a lady of her rank to 
occupy such a position, and that it must be troublesome and 
offensive to his master. Elisha bade him not to disturb her ; 
for he perceived that she was in deep distress from some un- 
known cause.— The Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told 
me: From which it appears that the superior knowledge of 


the prophets was not due to their own powers of penetration, | 


but to the immediate revelation of God, and that it was 
limited by the extent of that revelation. Thus Moses waited 
until God’s will was made known respecting the blasphemer 
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(Num. 15: 34); Samuel’s own thought is distinguished from | 
God’s subsequent disclosure (1 Sam. 16: 6, 7) ; sois Nathan’s | 


(2 Sam. 7: 3 f.). 
a similar distinction is indicated by the apostle Paul (1 Cor. 
7: 12, 25); he simply discriminates between such instruc- 
tions as had been given personally by the Lord Jesus when 
on earth, and those-matters of which the Lord had said 
nothing, but which Paul himself, by his own inspired 
authority, undertook to regulate. 

Verse 28.—She cannot bring herself to explain in direct 


terms the cause of her distress, or to utter the dreadful words | propriate when the resurrection is in mind (Dan, 12: 2; 


| 


And some have incorrectly imagined that | 





that her darling boy is dead. She indirectly intimates, what 
she shrinks from saying, by the questions that follow.—Did 
I desire a son of my lord? She had not asked for this precious 
gift, the loss of which has now wrung her heart. She might 
have lived contentedly without what she cannot now bear to 
part with.—Did I not say, Do not deceive me? What is it but 
deceit, to offer me joy and give me pain instead ? 

Verse 29.—These almost reproachful. words, joined with 
her agonizing distress, lead Elisha to comprehend the situa- 
tion, and what it is that she desires of him. And he at once 
sends Gehazi with the utmost expedition to effect the child’s 
restoration.—Gird up thy loins: A necessary preliminary to | 
active exertion. The loose Oriental dress would otherwise 
impede the movements of the wearer (see in 1 Kings 18: 
46).—Take my staff in thine hand: This staff, on which he was 
accustomed to lean, was sent as his representative, the sym- 
bol and'pledge of his prophetic power. The use of this 
emblem for this purpose was as appropriate as that miracles 


mantle of Elijah (2 Kings 2: 14); the hem of Christ’s robe 
(Matt. 9: 20, 21); the shadow of Peter (Acts 5: 15); the 


salutation was an invocation of the Divine blessing (Gen. 
47:7; Ruth 2: 4).—And if any man salute thee, answer him 
not again: He must not suffer himself to be diverted, nor 
delay an instant, not even so much as to speak to any one 
whom he should meet, or to exchange the customary civili- 
ties, but must proceed with all possible haste. The errand 
on which he was sent, must take precedence of everything else 
(Luke 10: 4).—Lay my staff upon the face of the child: This 
emblem of the divine power granted to Elisha was to be 
brought into contact with the child,—not, of course, with the 
idea that there was any magical virtue in the staff itself, but 
in order to represent in outward act the application of the 
power of the prophet to this particular object. 

Verse 30.—The mother of the child, however, clung to the 
prophet himself with an importunity and a persistency which 
would take no denial,and would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the coming of the prophet himself to that dear life- 
less form which she had taken to the prophet’s room (Gen. 
32: 26; Luke 11:8; 18:1). With the strongest possible 
asseveration. (see on 2: 2), she declares that she will not leave 
him. And her importunity prevailed. He arose and fol- 
lowed her. ; 

Verse 31.—Meanwhile, Gehazi proceeded, as he was 
directed, and laid the staff upon the face of the child ; but there 
was neither voice nor hearing: Precisely the same words that 
describe the muteness of Baal (1 Kings 18: 29), and there 
rendered, “ There was neither voice nor any that regarded.” 
The child was as dead as that lifeless deity; and Elisha’s 
staff, laid upon him by the prophet’s direction, did not pro- 
duce the slightest effect. It has always been a puzzling ques- 
tion why this act was ineffectual. Some have thought that 
it was simply designed to test whether the child was not in a 
swoon; but the prophet’s staff would not have been needed 
to arouse it, if natural means would have sufficed for its 
restoration. Others refer to Gehazi’s unworthy character as 
subsequently disclosed (5: 20); but this would not have de- 
tracted from the virtue of a means of Elisha’s own appoint- 
ment. Judas, doubtless, wrought miracles as well as the rest 
of the twelve (Matt. 10: 1); and workers of iniquity, whom 
Christ never knew, have in his name done many won erful 
works (Matt. 7: 22, 23). Others attribute it to the woman's 
want of faith in this instrumentality, or to Elisha’s own 
change of purpose in first sending Gehazi and afterwards 
resolving to go himself. Others think it designed to show 
that the staff was void of all inherent virtue, and thus to 
guard against any superstitious reverence being bestowed on 
it, or anything else that belonged to the prophet. The real 
reason seems to be to enhance the greataess of the miracle, 
and at the same time to suggest the limitations of Elisha’s 
miraculous power. No subordinate measure would suffice, 
at least, in such a case as this; the prophet must go himself, 
and use prolonged exertions, before the dead child came to 
life. It was not a task to be achieved easily or lightly, 
though wrought by supernatural power. Christ could heal 
at a distance, and by the simple utterance of a word (Matt. 
8:8), but Elisha could not. And though some of his mira- 
cles were wrought with seeming ease and without effort, it 
might be well for Elisha himself to be made to feel in this 
instance, as for the disciples of Christ by their failure on a 
notable occasion (Matt, 17: 19-21), that divine power is alto- 
gether the gilt of God, and that it must be struggled for to be 
Perhaps we may, without impropriety, deduce 
the lesson, that if we would heal the spiritually sick, or raise 
the spiritually dead, we should not content ourselves with sim- 
ply deputing others, but be willing to take the trouble to go 
to them personally, and come into living contact with those 
whom in the name of Christ we seek to help and save,—The 
child is not uwaked: Death wears so completely the outward 
semblance of sleep, that it is so called even in the case of the 
wicked who have perished by divine judgments, and when 
the thoughts are not directed to any future waking (Psa. 76: 
5,6; Jer. 51: 39,57). Butthe emblem is particularly ap- 





John 11:11), or when the sweet repose of those who have 
fallen asleep in Christ is referred to (1 Thess. 4; 14; 1 Cor. 
15: 18). 

Verse 33.—Hibs first resource was prayer in the privacy of 
his chamber to Him who alone could help. i 

Verse 34.—He imitated Elijah in the symbolical act per- 
formed by him under like circumstances (1 Kings 17: 21). 
Placing the several members of his own body in contact with 
those of the child expresses his desire that God would.make 
him the instrument of restoration by imparting to this dead 
body the vitality which filled and warmed his own living 
frame. The trivial objection has here been raised, that, under 
the Mosaic law, contact with a corpse was defiling (Num, 19: 
11). It is enough to reply that this law would cease to 
operate when the dead was restored to life. Or, if Elisha was 
defiled ceremonially by the contact, he might well incur the 
pollution for the sake of raising the child. The flesh of the 
child waxed warm: Of course, the idea that restoration could 
thus be effected by any natural process is absurd. The 
warmth was not that which might be imparted to a corpse 
from external applications of heat; it was a symptom of 
returning life, the first stage of recovery. 

Verse 35.—The restoration was gradual. It was not accom- 
plished by the first application, but proceeded slowly, step by 
step. To refresh himself, he walked in the house to and fro; 
and after a brief interval he renewed his exertions, repeating 
the same action as before. As a further symptom of return- 
ing sensibility, the child sneezed seven times: Although this 
form of the word occurs nowhere else, this rendering is justi- 
fied by the use of the corresponding Chaldee word in the 
Targum on Job 41: 18. The Latin Vulgate has “ yawned.” 
The Septuagint omits it altogether. From its seeming rela- 
tionship to the word in Isaiah 1; 6, meaning “closed” or 
“pressed out,” some have supposed that it is the act of Elisha, 
and has the sense suggested in the margin of the Revision, 
“and embraced the child.” Finally, when the restoration 
was complete, the child opened his eyes. Mark 8: 24, 25, records 
a miracle of our Lord in which the restoration was similarly 
gradual ; here, of course, no defect of power can be suspected, 
It merely serves as an additional illustration of the various 
modes of waking which were at his command. 

Verses 36, 37.—The joyful result is at once communicated 
to the distressed mother, and her child restored to her alive 
(1 Kings 17: 23; Luke 7: 15; 9: 42). 





THE SHUNAMMITE’S SON. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


The story of the Shunammite and her child is one of those 
exquisite biblical idyls which, by their unadorned simpli- 
city and perfect naturalness, dazzle into dimness the elaborate 
compositions of uninspired literary men. But its spiritual 
suggestiveness is as remarkable as its literary excellence; 
and that we may make good that statement, we shall glancea 
little at four particulars which stand out somewhat promi- 
nently in the chapter. 

I. We have, in the first place, an example of considerate 
hospitality. In his frequent journeyings between Carmel 
and Gilgal, Elisha had occasion to pass through Shunem, 
where was “a great woman,” who took a deep interest in 
him, and made thoughtful provision for his comfort. After 
having entertained him many times, and discovered that he 
was indeed “a man of God,” she prepared, with the concurrence 
of her husband, a little chamber for his accommodation when 
he should come that way. We may easily picture to our. 
selves the interest which she took in its erection, and the sat- 
isfaction which she felt when it was first occupied by her 
guest, She had done it for the sake of Him whose messenger 
he was; and he received it as a token, not to himself, but to 
his Lord. Now in all this we have an example for ourselves. 
Modern life, indeed, is different from that which this story 
portrays; and the existence of hotels among us lias largely 
done away with the necessity which called forth such com- 
mands as that in Peter's first epistle, “ Use hospitality one to 
another without grudging.” Yet it is a great privilege to 
receive one of the Lord’s prophets under our roof; and those 
who open their homes for the entertaining of his servants 
are often spiritually blessed. Mr. Spurgeon tells us that 
when he was a boy about ten years old, and living at the 
house of his grandfather, the Rev. Richard Knill came to 
make a visit there. The good man felt a tender concern for 
the intelligent and inquiring boy, walked with him in the 
garden, sat with him under a yew-tree, put his hands on his 
head, and prayed for him, saying to him, at the close, that he 
believed “he would love Jesus Christ, and preach his gospel 
in the largest chapel in the world.” Who will undertake to 
say how much the subtle influence of these suggestions had 
to do with the moulding of the after life of the distinguished 
preacher? And we ourselves have known of instances in 
which the conversion of a son or daughter, or the spiritual 
advancement of a husband or wife, have been the result of 
example unconsciously given, or words incidentally spoken 
by thé “stranger” whom they had received “within their 
gates.” “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 

If. But we notice next the thoughtful gratitude of the 
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prophet. Elisha could not receive all this kindness from 
the woman without seeking to make some return; but he 
was at first unable to find out whet sort of return would be 
most acceptable. Through the penetration of his servant 
Gehazi, however, he learned that only one thing was needed 
to complete the woman’s happiness. She wanted one to call 





her “mother.” Elisha, therefore, cried to the King of kings 


_ in her behalf; and when at length the Lord laid a baby-boy 


in her arms, the joy of motherliood was intensified within her | 
by the consciousness that the child was a special gift to her | 
from God. What gladness a little one brings into a home! | 
A thousand new cares, indeed, are created by his presence; | 
but each new mark of progress is a new delight. Quickly | 
he becomes the centre round which all the family life revolves. 
The mother can go nowhere without feeling at her heart the | 
tugging of the cord that binds her to his cradle; and as the 
father returns from the occupations of the day, he forgets all 
his toil in the crowing joy of the little one whom he is dan- 
dling in his arms. Then, as he grows up, what an instructor 
the little one becomes! In moments of despondency, his 
quaint utterances gleam like sunshine into our hearts; in 
times of estrangement, his affection is an effectual reconciler ; 
and he is not very long with us before we find out that God 
has sent us a teacher under the guise of alittle child. With 
“the heaven” that “lies about” his “infancy,” there come 
to us suggestions of the unseen which we cannot put away; 
and as we are permitted to see the freshness of his intuitions, 
we may learn more true philosophy from an hour with him 
than from a whole course at the schools, He brings with 
him that which, if we will yield to it, will lift us nearer God, 
and unlock to us something of the treasure of his fatherhood. 
Blessed be God for the little child! And though we have 
known many happy homes into which he has never come, 
we yet must say that the house in which his merry voice has 
never been heard, and over whose floors his tiny feet have 
never pattered, lacks at least the crowning element of domes- 
tic joy. This was the joy that Elisha introduced into the 
Shunammite’s abode; and it was for years unbroken and 


III, But now we come to consider the perplexing provi- 
dence which is here described. After the boy had grown, 
he was taken by his father into the harvest-field, where he 
was suddenly smitten (probably by a sunstroke), and whence 
he was borne into the house, and laid upon his mother’s 
knee until he died. Many among us know all about such an 
experience; and we can well understand the dumb bewilder- 
ment of this broken-hearted woman as she shut the door of 
the chamber in which she had laid the body of her boy. 
Evermore the irrepressible question would intrude into her 
thoughts: “Why was he given to me at all, if he were thus 
to be taken from me?” But, indeed, that is the question put 
by every parent mourning over a little child; and therefore 
we may be pardoned if we pause a moment or two to speak 
a word of comfort to those who are thus perplexed. It is 
better to have had him, and lost him, than not to have had 
him at all. We have had the joy of his presence; and 
though he has gone, he has not taken with him those quali- 
ties of character which his coming and his sojourn have 
created and fostered within us, and by which we are better 
fitted than we would otherwise have been for certain kinds 
of work in the world. That is a profound thought of the poet: 

“God gives us love; something to love 

He lends us; but when love is grown 

To ripeness, that on which it throve 

Falls off, and love is left alone.” 
So the gift of a child, though it be only for a season, leaves 
a deposit of blessing on our character which is a perpetual 
possession. Moreover, when a babe dies, it is because “ Jesus 
has called unto him a little child,”—for heaven belongs to 
such as he; and all who are taken in infancy are certainly 
saved eternally. Then, again, what a drawing heavenward 
is felt by the father or mother who has a child in glory. 
A bereaved parent cannot believe that “death ends all.” 
Others may, perhaps, but he cannot. “Boy, where is your 
kite?” said a gentleman to a little fellow who was sitting on 
a stone, and holding on to astring. “Up there,” answered 
the boy, as he pointed upwards, “But I don’t see it,” replied 
the gentleman, as he strained his eye to look for that which 
was actually out of sight. “ Neither do I,” rejoined the boy; 
“but,” raising his hands, and holding up the string the while, 
“T feel it pulling.” So, though the future life is unseen, the 
bereaved parent feels the “pull” of it at his heart, and he 
can doubt its reality no more. Thus, alike in their coming 
and in their being taken from us, our children may be a bless- 
ing to us; and when we get to that belief, we shall be able to 
say: “It is well.” “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

TV. But now, lastly, we have a miraculous deliverance. 





The woman went, in her grief, to Elisha, who was at length 
instrumental in recalling her son to life. We need not dwell | 
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was supernatural; Jesus was doing that which was natural | 
to him. Notice, also, that this boy was recalled to life. He) 
came back to the old relations and the old life. So did | 
Jairus’s daughter, Lazarus, and the widow’s son at Nain. | 
But when Jesus rose from the dead, his resurrection was not 
a coming back; rather, it was the going forward to a new 
and nobler human life,—a life that shall never die. He, as | 
it were, burst through the grave, and passed out on the farther | 
side, leaving both doors of entrance and of exit open, so that | 
we can see through into the bright beyond. In this sense, it | 
may be said that he “abolished” death ; for now it is, to those | 
who believe in him, nolonger the same thing that it was, | 
even to good people among the Jews, before his advent. That 
which was before a cave, with but an entrance and no outlet, | 
has now become a covered way through which we pass into 
the celestial city. And, in the glad resurrection day, we) 
shall think as little of our dying, as, on reaching a station, 
we do of the darkness and dust and discomfort of the tunnel 
out of which we have just emerged. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the child was grown, it fell on a day (v.18). There are 
unlooked-for happenings in every growing child’s life. The 
sad or the bright beginning of a life by no means decides its 
progress. That progress must unfold hour by hour. It is 
well that it cannot be foretold in advance. Because of its 
hidings, there needs to be neither presumption nor despair. 
Unseen blessings hover above the child’s pathway. Unseen 
dangers threaten the child at every step. The care of a child, 
like the progress of the parent or teacher, must be by faith, 
rather than by sight. The trust must be in Him who alone 
seeth the end from the beginning, and who alone has power 
to avert danger and to bring blessings. 

Carry him to his mother (v.19). Next to God, there is no 
one like a mother. There is truth, indeed, in the untruth, 
that it was because God found he couldn’t be everywhere, 
that he made mothers. The wise father knows that there is 
a limit to his power to love and to help his own child; so he 
says, in his extremity for his child, “Carry him to his 
mother.” The wise teacher knows and says the same thing. 
What a power is a mother’s! What a privilege is a mother’s! 
What a responsibility is a mother’s! ‘What a co-worker in 
every sphere of effort for a child is a mother! 

She went up, and laid him on the bed of the man of God (v.21). 
There are limits to even a mother’s power to help. There 
comes a time when all that she can do for her child is to lay 
him down before the Lord, in need and in trust. Well is it 
for a mother to realize that, though her power is exhausted, 
God’s power is not. Nor should she wait until the hour of 
despair before turning to Him who represents Omnipotence, 
who is in himself the Way and the Truth and the Life. Her 
best efforts for her child should be in conjunction with her 
trust in Jesus. And when she can do nothing more, she can 
still trust. 

Drive, and go forward ; slacken me not the riding, except I bid 
thee (v. 24). There are times for haste. There are times 
when the truest patience is in pushing; when rest itself is in 
restless progress, when peace is in confident conflict. Calm- 
ness can be shown in tireless energy ; and spiritual minded- 
ness can be evidenced in driving forward without a thought 
of slackening. It is a great thing to know when to have the 
soul at a white-heat of intensity, in pursuit of the one thing 
worth living for, worth dying for, if need be, at this hour. 
The true child of God proves his sonship in his recognition 
of such a duty. 

Whon the man of God saw her afar off, . . . he said to. . . his 
servant... Run... to meet her (v. 25). The true Man of 
God is more ready to give help than sorrowing ones are to 
ask it. No sooner do you turn toward Jesus with your bur- 
den of sin, or sorrow, or trial, than he sees you coming, and 
sends out to meet you. You will never be called to lose time 
trying to win the ear and excite the sympathy of Jesus. He 
is on the watch for you at this hour. 

She answered, It is well (v. 26). And it was well. God had 
given that child. God had taken it. God could send it back 
again, or he could keep it. God knew what was best, and 
had done what was best. He neither lacked love, nor had 
he made a mistake. If we cannot say, “It is well,” when 
God sends us trials, it cannot be said for us, “It is well,” 
when we have only that which we enjoy. We must know 
how “to suffer need,’’ as well as “how to abound,” if we 
would be faithful disciples of Jesus. “ All things”—death | 
as well as life, bereavement as well as added treasures— 
“work together for good to them that love God.” 

Lay my staff upon the face of the child (vy. 29). If Elisha 
thought that his staff would do his work, he was greatly mis- 
taken. But there are a great many men who make the same 








mistake. A wealthy Christian is asked to take a class in the | 


not the teacher. A minister who sends one of his best ser- 
mors, or a tract he has written, to an inquiring soul, instead 
of going himself to talk and pray with the anxious one, cer- 
tainly does no better than Elisha when he sent his staff. A 
staff is a very good thing; but a man of God is better. 
He...lay upon the child,...his mouth upon his mouth, 
. . « his eyes upon his eyes, ... his hands upon his hands 
(vy. 34). There is no doing of God’s work at arm’s length. 
Elisha was quickly rid of the idea that he could raise the 
dead by sending a servant with a stick to lay on the corpse. 
He found that, if God was to use him at all, he wanted all 
there was of him—mouth, eyes, hands, body—and all to be 
brought into closest contact with the one to be raised. Thus 
always in God’s service. First, we must get near to God, 
and then we must get near to the souls we would help into 
new life. Here is the necessity of the teacher’s week-day 
visiting of his scholars. He can never touch a scholar at all 
points on Sunday and in the class. He must see him at his 
play, at his work, at his home. Here, also, is the value of 
the inquiry room. The preacher cannot in his pulpit get 
near enough to any single soul to apply the truth according 
to all the needs of that soul. In the inquiry room he can. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The whole story of the relationship between Elisha and 
this Shunammite woman is wonderfully fascinating. It cul- 
minates in the lesson of to-day. Such teachers as are dis- 
posed to spend the time on the lesson-story exclusively will 
find it well to make use of the whole narrative as found in 
2 Kings 4: 8-37 and 2 Kings 8: 1-6. The main points 
involved are: (1.) The growing acquaintance between the 
prophet and this family, resulting (2) in their setting apart 
for him an especial little chamber. (3.) Elisha soon asked 
whether he could do any especial favor to her. She replies 
“No.” (4.) Gehazi then suggests that the desire of her 
heart is to haveason. (5.) In due time, this desire is satis- 
fied. (6.) Years go by, and the boy,grows to youth; but 
(7) is one day so badly sunstruck that he dies. (8.) The 
stricken mother then hastens to Elisha, who sends Gehazi to 
lay his prophet’s staff on the corpse. (9.) Elisha, however, 
goes after Gehazi, at the woman’s entreaty, and (10) by 
miraculous power restores the child to life. Again years 
pass, and (11) famine drives the woman into the land of the 
Philistines, where she lives seven years. (12.) Returning to 
her native country, she finds her land occupied by another, and 
petitions the king for its restoration. (13.) Just as she-came 
to present her petition, Gehazi is amusing the king by a nar- 
rative of his master’s miracles, and has reached the story of 
the boy’s resurrection. So Gehazi says: ‘“‘ Lo! this is the 
very woman | am telling about.” (14.) Then the king gave 
orders that her land should be restored to her. So ends the 
story. 

The teacher who wants a graphic picture of the miracle in 
to-day’s lesson may find it elsewhere. For the sake of those 
who prefer to divide the time between story and helpful 
application, we suggest the following: Make this narrativea 
starting-point for a familiar talk on death and resurrection. 

1. All Must Die.—The only exceptions to this rule were 
Enoch ‘and Elijah. Paul says that death has passed upon 
all men. There is no discharge in that last warfare. The 
great and small, the old and young, the king and the beggar, 
all must sooner or later “yield up the ghost.” Our coun- 
try is not yet one hundred and ten years old as a nation, and 
yet there are probably not ten souls living who were alive on 
the day of our nation’s birth. 

2. Why Must All Men Die?—Because of sin. Death has 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned. “Sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.” Death is the fruit of 
which sin is the seed. How evil and horrible a thing sin is, 
may be seen by its terrible fruitage. Asa kind of prelimi- 
nary harvest of sin, come pains and aches, and loathsome 
diseases of all kinds. It is well to remember that every 
headache, or toothache, or pain of any kind, speaks to us of 
the evil nature of sin. And if any one would know what 
ravages sin can make, let him go to Lazarus’s grave, after he 
has been dead four days. The world is full of witnesses 
against sin, if men would only open their eyes and ears to 
their sights and sounds. Gather up all maladies of the body, 
and label them “ fruits of sin,” and you have only given them 
their right name. 

3. Why do Men Dread Death ?—Because they fear what 
follows. Death does not endall. After death, the judgment. 
Men fear very naturally to launch out on to that unknown 
sea, from which no voyager has ever returned. Besides this, 
God has put into our hearts a dread of death, to make us 
careful of our lives. Life is a precious thing even in this 
world; and were men not naturally afraid of death, they 
would sometimes sinfully court it and seek it. For this 


on the details. Suffice it that we point out the contrast be- | Sunday-school. He answers, “I can’t do that, but I will | reason, even Christians may be afraid of death, even though 
tween the strainings and agony of effort, on the part of the | send a contribution into your school treasury. Money is my | they do not fear the judgment day. To be afraid of death is 
prophet, to raise this child; and the infinite ease with which support. Lay my staff upon the face of the children.” A | no sign that you are not a Christian. But to be afraid of the 
the Lord Jesus wrought a similar miracle, as he. said, | Sunday-school teacher who is not ready to find time to visit | judgment is a sign that, even though you have saving faith, 
“Talitha cumi: maid, arise.” Elisha was only a servant; | a sick scholar, sends a note, or a bouquet, or a book—which "your faith is not as strong as it ought to be. 


Jesus isthe Master. Elisha was reaching up after that which 


may be very well in its way, but it is the teacher's staff, and | 
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all its Consequences?—Yes, but not in this world. Our re- | 
demption will not be complete until after the resurrection. | 
The atonement of Christ avails in this world for the complete 
pardon of all our sins, and for growth in holiness; but it does | 
not avail for freedom from sickness, nor for immunity from 

the power of death. Believers in “‘faith-cure doctrine,” 

I think, make a great mistake here, when they teach that it | 
avails for sickness and death. But, after the resurrection, | 
the redemption of all Christ’s followers will be complete, 
soul and body will be perfectly and forever whole. 

5. Will our Bodies Always be in the Grave?—No; for the 
time is coming when all that are in their graves shall hear | 
the voice of the Son of God, and shall come forth. We can- | 
not explain how this wonderful miracle can take place, any 
more than we can explain how Elisha raised the woman’s 
son, nor how in life our bodies and souls are united. But 
God teaches us that this will happen, and we believe God’s | 
word implicitly. 

6. Wil our Resurrected Bodies be just like these Bodies which | 
are Buried?—No; for these bodies are mortal bodies, and 
those will be immortal. The resurrection body shall be a | 
body glorious in its capacity compared with the bodies we 
now have. God will “change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his (Jesus’) glorious body” (Phil. 3: 21). 
That “glorious body” will no longer be subject to pains, or 
disease, or death, but then soul and body together shall dwell | 
forever in heaven. 

7. Will those who Die Impenitent Rise from the Dead also?— | 
Yes. All shall hear His voice, and come forth; but the | 
wicked shull rise to shame and everlasting confusion. As | 
the believer shall go to heaven, body and soul ; so the unbe- | 
liever shall be cast into hell, body and soul. This is the | 
plain teaching of the Word of God. This is why Chrisi says: 
“Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able to kill 
the soul: but rather fear him which is able to destroy both | 
soul and body in hell” (Matt. 10: 28). 

8. How may we be Sure of Being among those whose Resur- 
rection is Glorious ?—There is only one way of being sure of 
this, and that is Christ’s way. Repent of your sins to-day; | 
ask for pardon; give yourself to God to be his obedient fol- 
lower, and then you, too, shall have part in the resurrection | 
of the just. That is the only way. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, } 


On the way from Samaria to Carmel was a little town 
called Shunem, through which Elisha often passed. There 
was a house there with broad fields around it, where a rich 
woman lived. One day, as he was passing, she invited him 
to come in, and rest and dine, She asked him to come back 
again, and to stop as often as he passed by. She and her 
husband were glad to have the good man come; they loved 
to give him some refreshing food, and to hear his talk about 
good things, and be helped to do right. Is that the way you 
feel about having the minister come to your house? 

The Shunammite.—That is what Elisha called this woman 
who lived in Shunem, and we do not know her by any other 
name. One day she said to her husband: “This is a holy 
man of God which passeth by us continually.” Read the 
tenth verse of the same chapter of our lesson, and find a plan 
the woman had made. They fitted up a little upper cham- 
ber on the flat roof to be always ready when he came, where 
he could quietly think and pray and sleep. One day, as 
Elisha lay resting, he said to his servant: “Call this Shu- 
nammite.” When she came, he said: “ You are so careful 
and kind, what shall I do for you? Shall I speak to the 
king or to the chief captain to help you in any way?” 
“No,” she said ; “I dwell with my own people; I want noth- 
ing from the king.” Gehazi the servant had noticed how 
quiet the house was; no little garments, no playthings about; 
no sound of quickly tripping feet; no children’s voices; and 
he said: “She has no child.” He thought she must often be 
lonely with only her husband, an old man, for company. 
“Call her back ;” and when she came and stood in the door- 
way, Elisha said to her: “ You shall haveason.” “Nay, 
my lord,” she said. “Do not deceive me.” A son! that was 
too much to hope for; it seemed as if, had it been the 
Lord’s will to give her a son, he would have sent one 
long years before. 

The Shunammite’s Son.—Yes ; God honored the promise of 
his servant, and sent a little child to the home in Shunem. 
Year after year, Elisha came to the upper chamber; the boy 
knew him, learned to speak his name, to look for his coming. 
One morning, in harvest-time, his mother let him go to the 
field where his father was busy with the reapers. Busy 
hands with sickles cut the grain; others followered to gather 
and bind into bundles; and still others came to glean. The 
boy played with the barley-sheaves, and watched the reapers 
in the hot sunshine until he felt strangely tired, and said to 
his father: “ My head, my head.” The father saw that the 
child was sick, and, calling a servant, said: “Carry him to 
his mother.” Whose hands do you want to bathe your head 
when it throbs and aches? Even his good mother’s gentle 


| and come again. 





bands could not cool the fever nor cure the boy. She held 


him on her knees until, noon; and then his breath ceased, 
and his heart stopped beating. 

The Child was Dead.—What could she do? She carried 
him up the stairs, and gently laid the little body on the 
prophet’s bed. There he was promised to her; there he had 
been prayed for; there, no doubt, she had often left him fora 
noon-day nap; and while he slept had prayed, as mothers do 


| for sleeping children. She softly closed the door, and went 


out; there the dear body would be safe while she could go 
She called to her busy husband in the 
field : “Send me quickly a servant, and one of the asses, that 
I may run to the man of God and come again.” She did 
not say why, only, “It shall be well;” and he was satisfied, 
for he could “safely trust in her.” “ Drive quickly ;” and 
in haste shé went many miles to Mount Carmel. Strange 
thouglfts were in her mind. Why had the prophet asked, 
and had God given, that precious child, to take it from her so 
soon? What could Elisha do for her? Had she heard what 
Elijah did for the widow’s dead son? Elisha saw her afar off, 
and sent his servant to her. She would not stop for the mes- 
sage; up the steep mountain path she went until she caught 


_ the prophet by the feet, and fell before him, showing she would 


ask for help. “ Did I ask you to give meason? Did I not 
say to you, Do not deceive me?” The prophet knew that 


| work, not words, must help. To the servant he said: Tighten 
} your girdle, lest your flowing robe hinder your running 
swiftly ; take my staff, stop not to speak to any by the way ; 


lay iy staff on the face of the child. Her faith was in God 
through his prophet, not in servant nor staff. “I will not 
leave thee,” she said, and Elisha went with her. They met 
the servant, and he said: “The child is not awaked.” 
Elisha lay down upon the child; put his mouth on the 


| cold lips, breathed his warm breath on it; put his eyes on 


the closed eyes, his hands on the hands; the flesh began to 
be warm. He walked back and forth in the house, silently 
praying; then again stretched himself upon the child. The 
child breathed, sneezed, opened his eyes. Elisha called his 
servant, just as, years: before, when the little life was first 
promised ; he said: “Call this Shunammite.” 

“My Son was Dead, and is Alive Again.’’—That was what 
she could tell his father that night. She fell at the prophet’s 


| feet to thank him; then took up her child, dearer than ever, 


and went out. 

In whom did the mother believe? Who only can give 
life? It was when Lazarus was dead, that Jesus said our 
golden text, to teach that he can give life to the soul ; for he 


| also said, “He that believeth in me, though he were dead, 


yet shall he live.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





DEATH AND RESURRECTION. 
Tan BREET [GOD'S 
SON 


DIED, AND WAS RAISED AGAIN 
AT THE WORD 


OF 


GOD. 


THE DEAD SHALL HEAR THE VOICE 
OF THE SON OF GOD; AND THEY 
THAT HEAR SHALL LIVE. 
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SHUNAMMITE’S 
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“IS IT WELL WITH THE CHILD?” 
“IT IS WELL.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ When our heads are bowed with woe.” 4 
** Come, oh come, with thy broken heart.’ 4 
“ Faint not, nor falter in the way.” Z ! 
“ Shall we gather at the river.” or 
* After the Christian’s tears,” a 


“The day of resurrection.” 
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QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What was Elisha’s first miracle? What, apparently, was 
God’s purpose in it? Give an account of his second miracle, 
and state its probable purpose. Was Elisha a prophet of 
the northern, or of the southern, kingdom? Relate all the 
circumstances attending his third miracle. For whose sake 
was it performed? Give an account of his fourth miracle. 
What lesson does it contain? Where was Shunem situated? 
What is the meaning of the word? What hospitality had 
Elisha there received? Why was it shown him? What 
reward was thus unconsciously merited? (Matt. 10: 41, 42). 











How does the Lord begin many of our most important les- 
sons? (v. 18.) To whose ministry did this father remand 
his boy? (v. 19.) How long will a true mother minister to 
her child? (vy. 20.) What place in the house seemed to this 
Shunammite woman most suitable for the lifeless form of her 
boy? (v. 21.) From what Source alone can we look for help 
in hours of supreme trial? (v. 22.) How did the mother mani- 
fest her confidence and self-control? (v. 23.)' What use does 
God design us to make of the possessions he gives us? (vs, 
24,25.) How, in this narrative, does God set forth his 
solicitude for those who seek him in trouble?'(v. 26.) Why 
did she answer, “It is well”? What argument did she use 
with the man of God? (vs. 27, 28.) Why was Gehazi so 
much slower than Elisha in appreciating the woman’s con- 
dition? Give a similar instance in the days of Christ. 
(Matt. 15: 23, 28.) What help did Elisha offer? (v. 29.) 
What faith had the woman in Gehazi and the staff? (v. 30.) 
Was this an indication of lack of faith in God, or only in 
human instruments? What was accomplished by the use 
of the staff? (vs. 31,32.) What is the difference between 
the lesson of this staff, and that of Moses’ rod? (Exod. 4: 2, 
3, etc.) To what source of help did the mother finally reach 
by her persistency? (v. 33.) Having implored the help of 
God, is human agency to be despised, or regarded? (vs. 34, 
35.) What feeling did the mother manifest in the reception 
of her restored son? (vs. 36, 37.) In what respects does 
this narrative suggest lessons in the work of renewing the 
spiritually dead? 

a 


ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


HARVESTING IN THE East.—An Oriental harvest field is 
a lively scene. The owner of the field lak rs with his own 
hands, cutting the grain or binding it into sheaves; and 
around him labor his underlings, servants of his own house, 
and hirelings who have come from all the country around. 
Master and servants salute each other with the words of 
blessing, as in Ruth, and as is common usage all over the 
East; but this does not prevent the free interchange of 
jokes, not always of the pleasantest nature, as the work goes 
on. Oriental nature is seen at its freest on the harvest field ; 
where the joyous task of gathering the fruit of the earth 
makes, for a little, all men equal. 


“One oF THE AssEs.”—The donkey is the horse of the 
primitive East, as the dromedary, or racing camel, is the 
steam-engine. Probably the first circle of acquaimtances 
which one makes in landing in the East is that of the vocifer- 
ous donkey-boys, who struggle and fight with each other to 
secure the honor and profit of carrying the traveler. When 
the traveler is fairly seated on a donkey’s back, the donkey- 
boy runs or walks behind him, prodding the donkey forward 
with the stick which every donkey-boy carries. The usual 
pace of a donkey is an easy trot; the donkey-boy “ drives” 
him on with his stick from behind. Sometimes a donkey- 
boy takes charge of more than one donkey. Indeed, it is 
quite usual to see four or five donkeys laden with sacks 
of grain or other merchandise, and attended only by a single 
caretaker with his prod-stick. 

“ New-Moon wor Sassaru.”—Both are still observed in 
the East. Almost all of the great festivals of the Muham- 
madans are calculated from the lunar year, rather than from 
the solar year. Inthe East, there are now three Sabbaths,— 
Friday for the Muhammadans, Saturday for the Jews, and 
Sunday for the Christians. The strictest of the Oriental 
Jews observe the day before the appearance of the new moon 
as a fast; and the appearance of the new moon is made a 
season of religious rejoicing. This honor, say some of the 
rabbis, was conceded to the moon because it complained to 
God of the minor part assigned to it in ruling day and night. 

“Caucut Hoxp or His Frrr.”—The recognized way to 
salute the highest authority, in the East, is to cast one’s self 
prostrate upon the ground. To fling one’s self down, and kiss 
the feet or clasp the knees of the person saluted, is one of the 
most forcible signs of supplication. This prostration (without 
the clasping of the knees) would have been perfectly natural 
from a subject to a king; it was an extraordinary mark of 
humility from a woman of property to a wandering prophet. 

Girpinc Ur tue Lorns.—An Oriental dress consists, 
among all except the poorest classes, of a pair of drawers, 
with one or more loose and flowing robes above it. These 
robes, reaching down to the ankles, and with long winged 
sleeves, are not adapted for rapid locomotion. Hence, if 
haste is necessary, they must be tied up about the middle, so 
as to leave the limbs free for rapid movement. 





“Tue Curtp SNEEZED Seven Times.”—There is a curi- 
ous and almost world-wide custom of blessing a person when 
he sneezes, The origin of this custom is told by the rabbis. 
Inasmuch as man’s breath is the breath of life, in the times 
before Jacob every man who sneezed dropped dead, for he 
sneezed the breath right out of his body. At Jacob’s prayer, 
this was changed, God granting that the breath should remain 
in the body provided a biessing was said. Therefore, accord- 
ing to the ancients, it was the duty of the bystander, when 
any one sneezed, to respond at once: “ May it be for life,” or 


“ May it be for a blessing,” or in some similar phrase, 
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RECENT AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
BIOGRAPHY .* 


Much of church life and activity, in America, as well 
as in other countries, has always centred around particu- 
lar personalities. The four books whose names stand 
together in the foot-note to this article, were so closely 
connected with particular forms of denominational 
activity at home and abroad, that the lives of which they 
tell, form part and parcel of the church life to which they 
wer@devoted. That does not imply, however, that any 
of these biographies is deficient in personal interest. 

Mrs. Lydia B. Coan, the writer of the memorial of 
Titus Coan, whose name is almost synonymous with 
Hawaian missionary enterprise, labors under special dif- 
ficulties. Mr. Coan was himself an attractive popular 
writer ; and his volume entitled Life in Hawaii, written 
not long before his death, is practically a completed 
autobiography, and one which a future biographer could 
hardly hope to excell. This somewhat narrows the field 
of Mrs, Coan’s memoir, which is really little more than 
a collection of Mr. Coan’s letters, connected by a thin 
line of biographical narrative. These memoirs are there- 
fore to be looked upon in the light of a supplement (or 
complement, rather) of Life-in Hawaii, and not as a 
competing biography. In that light, the little book can 
be approved ; for, in spite of the lack of editorial skill 
shown by the compiler, the letters themselves have a 
simplicity, directness, and evangelical fervor which fit 
them for popular edification. If a choice, however, must 
be made between the two books, the reader who wishes 


to get a vivid picture of the wonderful work which was | 


wrought for Christ, in Hawaii, during the life-time of 
Titus Coan, must be referred to Mr, Coan’s own book, 
rather than to these memoirs. 

Dr. Reuben Aldridge Guild, librarian of Brown Uni- 
versity, and author of several historical works, among 
which is a Biographical Introduction to the Writings of 
Roger Williams, takes us back a century, in Chaplain 
Smith and the Baptists. Chaplain Smith is, or was, the 
Rey. Dr. Hezekiah Smith, of Haverhill, Massachusetts, 
who was a chaplain during the Revolutionary War, and 
who was besides a prominent figure in the early struggle 
of his denomination in New England. His life touches 
Baptist history at almost every point; so that Dr. Guild’s 


biography of him affords important material for the his-— 


tory of the Baptist denomination in New England. The 
personal element is not lacking in this biography. Lib- 


eral extracts are made from Chaplain Smith’s diaries, | 


letters, and addresses. But the ecclesiastical value of 
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Pr eI gue then its sine mes and in 
Dr. Guild’s writing the historical, rather than ‘the bio- 
graphical, tone is apparent. The mass of details touched 
upon may be guessed from the fact that the index to the 
volume occupies fifty-one pages of very small type. 

Of less historical importance, but of a much more 
popular nature, is the biography of Bishop Edward 
Thomson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by his 
son, the Rev. Edward Thomson. Bishop Thomson died 
' somewhat more than fifteen years ago, and a biography 

of him was projected by Bishop Gilbert Haven; but the 
| death of that noted minister prevented the carrying out 
; | of his design. Mr, Thomson has himself, therefore, un- 
dertaken the preparation of a fitting memorial of his 
father; and the result is not discreditable, either to the 
father’s achievements or to the son’s ability. Bishop 
Thomson was famous in his own denomination as an 
educationalist as well as a preacher; and, as both, he is 
accordingly portrayed in this volume, The extracts 
from Bishop Thomson’s letters and speeches form no 
inconsiderable portion of the volume, and the personal 
anecdotes and sketches of foreign travel which they con- 
tain add color to the whole book. The volume is well 
printed ; but the author has not seen fit to supply it with 
an index. 

Another biography of historical interest is the Life of 
the Rev. Philip William Otterbein, founder of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, by thé Rev. 
A. W. Drury. In point of historical interest, this work 
concerns, not only the United Brethren, but also the 
Methodists ; Bishop Asbury, of the latter denomination, 
being one of Mr. Otterbein’s most valued friends and 
helpers. In those days, the two denominations seemed 
much more likely to be merged ultimately in one, than 
they do now; and plans of co-operation, without cor- 
porate union, were actually agreed upon. The chief 
value of the volume is, however, for the United Brethren 
themselves. The work not only sketches the salient 
incidents of Otterbein’s life, but portrays the conditions 
under which his ministry was undertaken, and the 
various causes which led to the formation of a separate 
denomination. Mr. Drury has not failed to study the 
sources of Otterbein’s life which ate to be found in 
Europe and America; and his work as writer and editor 
seems to be done judiciously. Where Latin or German 
is quoted, an English translation is appended. 








Messrs. Armstrong and Son have recently published 
an American reprint of an English work, Earth’s Earliest 
Ages, which deals with some curious phases of modern 


book in 1876, of which the first part is substantially 
reproduced in the present volume. Mr. Pember, of 
whose earnestness there can be no doubt, gives us a 
fairly correct theory of biblical interpretation, but his 
practical method is mystical and fanciful. He inserts 
between the first and second verses of Genesis a period 
of satanic history. He gives a very detailed interpreta- 
_ tion of the six days of creation, of the fall, and of the 
_ subsequent period, mimgling real learning with wild 
| speculation. The key to the book as a whole is the 
| author’s view that all this history (as he reconstructs it) 
‘is a prophecy of the Christian age; the days of Noah 
| representing the present period of apostasy, to be fol- 
lowed by the catastrophe which attends the coming of 
the Son of man. Hence, he finds in mvdern spiritual- 
'ism and Booddhism the outcropping of the powers of 
darkness; these manifestations indicate the final strug- 
gle of Satan. The latter part of the book is new, and, 
we confess, full of very curious things. The author 
seems to anticipate a great Booddhist revival. As might 
be inferred from these eschatological views, the volume 
is pessimistic in tone. Moreover, as usual with writers 
of this school, the logical sequence of thought is con- 
stantly interrupted by the intruded prophetic and mys- 
tical notions, irrepressible in minds of this type. Natu- 
rally enough, the author finds little good in the nominal 
‘church. He finds the power of Satan in spiritualism 
and Booddhism, but seems strangely blind to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in Christianity, save that the 
| Holy Spirit works on a few like Mr. Pember to give us, 
as the most obvious result, interpretations of the kind | 
| printed in this volume. Spiritualism, or spiritism, as it | 
is better termed, will not be overthrown by the weapons | 
Mr. Pember uses. The absence of an index prevents 
the work from being even a convenient collection of 
curiosities. (12mo, pp. xi, 482. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong and Son. . Price, $1.50.) 








Mr. Willis Boyd Allen is already. known to the read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times as one of our best 
writers of stories for children. Mr. Allen has just pub- 





thought. The author, Mr. Pember, published a smaller | 








lished his first collection of children’s stories under the 
title of Pine Cones. Into the web of a single tale Mr. 
Allen weaves quite a number of brief stories, grave and 
gay. The main narrative gives the adventures of half a 
dozen city children in the country at Christmas time; 
the brief stories touch all kinds of topics, and the 
humorous comes close upon the heels of the pathetic. 
Mr. Allen’s style is marked by a simplicity, naturalness, 
and lack of sensationalism; and his stories move with 
the freedom of boyish nature and of the open air. Pine 
Cones is the initial volume of a series which will doubt- 
less be a welcome addition to the shelves of many a 
Sunday-school library. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 224. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


One of the live questions of the present day is the 
question of woman’s place among the enlarged possibilities 
and opportunities of modern civilization. In Woman- 
hood, the Rev. J. H. Worcester, Jr., tries to lay before 
young women the principles which ought to guide them 
in view of the possibilities and the indecisions of to-day. 
Uplifting the home as the natural sphere of woman, 
Mr. Worcester yet holds it to be desirable that a woman 
should be able to do something by which to support 
herself if necessary ; and he gives suggestive hints, though 
only hints, as to woman’s extra-domestic occupations. 
He also discusses the questions of personal adornment, 
influence, etc., in each case laying down the Christian 
principles which bear upon the topic under discussion. 
(18mo, pp. 111. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Price, 50 cents.) 


Volumes of select quotations still continue to come 
from the press. In Light on the Pilgrim’s Way we have a 
series of selections from the writings of the late Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Stork, of the Lutheran Church. These 
selections embrace ten articles or sermons on theological 
and religious topics, which are favorable specimens of 
homiletical eloquence, and a large number of brief quo- 
tations from other writings of Dr. Stork. Many of these 
quotations are specimens of apt and terse English. The 
title would lead the reader to expect a more exclusively 
practical work than this book, of which the scope is actu- 
ally wider than the title would indicate. (12mo, pp. 241. 
Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society. Price, 
$1.25.) : 


It is probably due to the present interest in Afghan- 
istan that the facile pen of A. L. O. E. turns from writ- 
ing tales of Indian life to portraying life in Afghanistan. 
Life in the Eagle’s Nest is a story of missionary effort 
among the Afghans, and it is characterized by vivid 
incident and by the uplifting of a high standard of 
Christian heroism. There are Afghan chiefs and British 
soldiers in the story, but the main interest of the tale 
centres around the British missionary. Appended isa 
brief story, Mahala, the Jewish Slave, a tale of early 
Christianity in the Holy Land. (16mo, pp. 330. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


A summer novel of seaside life in the “ provinces” is 
Pilot Fortune, by Marion C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. 
A worthy lover, an unworthy one, a girl who at length 
rights a mistaken choice, a ruined father, and a faithful 
aunt, are taken through various adventures, some of 
them melodramatic. The plot is tolerable, but its treat- 
ment is weak, and the literary style is poor. The iter- 
ation of the present tense, through three hundred and 
forty pages, becomes almost intolerable. (16mo, cloth, 
pp. ii, 340. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 
$1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Souvenirs of Some Continents, by Archibald Forbes, 
which forms the eighteenth number of Harper’s Handy 
Series, we have a baker’s dozen of narratives of personal 
experience, in war and in peace, in Europe, Asia, 
America, and Australia. The ready pen of the Scotch 
war correspondent is as attractive here as in his battle 
correspondence from stricken fields in Turkey. His 
review of Some Aspects of American Society is more 
appreciative than that of the average Briton who passes 
a few weeks on this side, and then proceeds to write up 
| the weaknesses of the great western republic, with all 
the confidence of complete knowledge. 





A brief biographical article on the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Bannister, by the editor, the Rev. Dr. Daniel Curry, is 
the initial paper in the current bi-monthly number 
(dated September) of the Methodist Review. Two con- 


tributed articles are worthy of special notice: one, astudy 
of the life of Berlioz, the eccentric French musical 
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genius,-by the Rev. Dr. Abel Stevens ; the other, an 
article on Christ’s Education of His Body, by Professor 
A.» A; Lipscomb, who may almost be said to have made 
a specialty of this and connected topics. In the edito- 
rial article, The Danger of Apostasy, the editor makes 
an able exposition, from the Arminian standpoint, of 
certain disputed passages in Hebrews. 





Students of Greek will be interested in the article, | 
Ancient and Modern Greek, by William Cranston Law- | 
ton, in The Atlantic for September. Mr. Lawton dis- 
cusses the relations of ancient Greek, true modern Greek, | 
and the semi-classical dialect which educated Greeks | 
are now attempting to make the polite language of the | 
country. The article is quite gossipy and non-scientific ; 
but there are one or two hints which make it valuable 
to the student. In this same number Henry James | 
commences a new story, The Princess Casamassima; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes makes a physico-psychical 
“demonstration” in The New Portfolio; Horace E. 
Scudder continues his childhood studies in a first article 
on Childhood in English Literature and Art; Charles 
Dudley Warner makes a third contribution in the series | 
On Horseback; and W. D. Howells, under the caption 
of The Laureate of Death, gives a fine delineation of 
the genius of Leopardi. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


en 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1885. 

Idaho, territorial, at Boise City ............c:++ceeeseees September 2-4 
Vermont, state, at Burlington.............September 30, October 1 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Moncton............0¢etober 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Sumbury............:0.seeeeeees October 20-22 
Canada, national, at Toronto... ........:sccscesees cesses October 20-22 
Manitoba, province, at Winnepeg.........-ceseeereeee November 3-5 


New Hampshire, state, at Franklin.................November 10-12 





UNIVERSAL PRAYER FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The Committee of the [London] Sunday-school Union 
once more ask the attention of their friends and fellow- 
workers to the season of Universal Prayer for Sunday- 
schools. The hearty response accorded to their appeal 
in former years gives them encouragement in again call- 
ing attention to these special days. With grateful 
remembrance of the rich blessings God has been pleased | 
to bestow, and the hallowed influence which has rested | 
on teachers and scholars in the past, let all approach | 
him with the voice of thanksgiving. 

On every hand there is cause for thankfulness, and a 
call to increased devotion and fuller consecration. The | 
grand results of Sunday-school teaching manifest in our | 
own land in the growing number of those who are giving 
themselves to. Christ, and his church, should fill all 
hearts with joy. In the Colonies there are also indica- 
tions of increasing prosperity; and as we look across to 
America, we see how greatly God has blessed Sunday- | 
schools in that land. Upon the continent of Europe | 
the work is steadily progressing; while as bright and | 
radiant spots in the midst of great gloom, the schools at | 
the mission stations are shedding the light of God’s 
truth among the heathen. Still much remains to be 
done before the children of every clime are led to know 
the Saviour; and the call grows louder and clearer, year 
by year, for more laborers. To those who have been 
working, it may be amid discouragement, this hallowed 
season of united prayer comes as a gentle but powerful 
reminder that their strength is in the Lord, and that if 
they would succeed in work for him, they must be fre- 
quently at the throne of grace, where alone needed 
strength and wisdom can be obtained. 

While at all times we should live a life of prayer, at 
these. special seasons we are asked to join in this 
hallowed exercise with fellow-Christians in all parts of | 
the world. How inspiring is the thought that on these 
days the followers of Christ of every name throughout the 
world will be surrounding the throne of grace! Though 
their prayers are uttered in different languages, the 
hearts of all will be in unison in the petition of “ God 
bless our Sunday-schools,” and God will hear and 
answer all. Much will depend upon the spirit in which 
we seek the blessing; let us therefore “prepare our 
hearts to seek the Lord,” and if we gpproach him with 
hearts and spirits ready for his blessing, “he is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or | 
think.” 

It is suggested, that, on Lord’s Day morning, October | 
18, from 7 to 8 o’clock, private intercessory prayer be | 
offered on behalf of Sunday-schools. . 





| 








That the opening engagements of the morning school 
be preceded by a meeting of the teachers for prayer. 

That ministers be asked to preach special sermons on 
the claims of the Sunday-school, and the necessity for 
increased intelligence and consecration on the part of 
teachers. 

That in the afternoon the ordinary engagements of 
each school be shortened, and the scholars unite in a 
devotional service, interspersed with singing and appro- 
priate addresses. To this service the parents of the 
scholars might be invited. 

That at the close of the afternoon or evening service, 
the teachers, in union with other Christians, meet for 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

That on Monday morning, October 19, teachers again 
bring their scholars, one by one, in private prayer be- 
fore God. 

That in the course of the day, the female teachers of 
each school hold a meeting for united prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

That in the evening, each church or congregation be 
invited to hold a meeting, at which the interests of the 
Sunday-school shall form the theme of the prayers 
and addresses. 


FounTAIN J. HARTLEY, 
Joun E. TRESIDDER, 


Epwarp TowERs, 
A. J. ScRUTTON, 
Hon. Secretaries. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL 


-——Union is strength. Hitherto the Sunday-school and 
colportage work of the Baptists in Texas has been con- 
ducted under the auspices of two Sunday-school conven- 
tions. These two conventions have now been united, 
and will operate, as a unit, in every part of the state. 
The name of the consolidated body is the Baptist Sun- 
day-school and Colportage Association of Texas, and its 
meeting next year will be held at Belton, beginning on 
Friday before the fourth Sunday of June. 


—Visible evidence of the great stride forward which 
Sunday-school work in Dakota is taking, is supplied in 
the printed minutes of the recent annual territorial con- 
vention held at Aberdeen. The report makes a neat 
pamphlet of about thirty pages. Here are some speci- 
men thoughts from the speakers: From Mr. F. H. Kent: 
“ Our methods of giving are not keeping pace with our 
advanced methods of instruction [in other respects] in 
Sunday-schools. . .. Our children need educating to sys- 
tematic giving; make the offering a part of worship, 
and not a little spasmodic action for one Sunday.” From 
the Rev. J. P. Coffman: “The influence of Eastern 
schools is felt here to-day. Not long since, an old gen- 
tleman left his old church home and came West. In a 
few months, there was notice of a church gathered under 
the leadership of this old veteran of seventy-two years.” 
From Mr. James Coombs, as to fit persons for Sunday- 
school teaching: “No infidel can teach a boy to come 
to Christ. All his science cannot save his soul; but 
every converted person can tell about the Sun of Right- 
eousness and the Water of Life.” In an address on 
letting one’s light shine, Mr. D. P. Ward, the secretary 
of the association, gave a novel object-lesson in temper- 
ance by quenching the light which was burning before 
him, with a beer-bottle. 

—From a correspondent in attendance at the Mont- 
eagle Summer Assembly come the following notes of the 
Assembly’s work this season: “The Monteagle summer 
schools have just closed another successful session. The 
attendance was good, and included people from all parts 
of the country, even from New York to Texas. Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee were best repre- 
sented. The faculty was efficient and active, and gave 
Qeneral satisfaction. A wide range of study had been 
provided for, and the management did not misjudge the 
demand; for classes were formed in all the following 
subjects: Primary teaching, reading, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, “rhetoric, history, calisthenics, English 


| grammar, Anglo-Saxon, Shakespeare ; the Latin, Greek, 





| German, French, and Spanish languages; phenogamic 
botany, cryptogamic botany, ferns, geology, drawing, cari- 


cature drawing, wood-carving, elocution, principles of 
music, chorus drill, voice culture, harmony, piano, organ, 

and two classesin Biblestudy. The evenings were given | 
to lectures, concerts, and social entertainments. The air | 
of refinement and intellectual culture that pervades 
everything at Monteagle, together with its bracing moun- | 


tain atmosphere and its pure water, makes it one of the | 


most delightful of summer resorts. The Sunday-school | 


| Assembly is now in session, and will continue until | 


August 28,” 


—Southern Sunday-school work had an excellent 
representation at the International Executive Commit- 


f ’ 


: : 
| another specimen from Pennsylvania. 


tee’s platform meeting at Chautauqua, August 14. The 
Hon. Ira Evans, of Texas, gave a rapid sketch of the 
Sunday-school work in that state. Every year, he said, 
showed substantial gain in the willingness of Christian 
bodies to co-operate, without limitation by denomina- 
tional lines. In one town, Mahea, with a population of 
twenty-five hundred, Mr. Evans affirmed, according to 
the Chautauqua report, that the number of children who 
still remained outside of the Sunday-school was less than 
adozen. Mr. Lupton, of Tennessee, spoke of the work 
among the colored population of the South. The colored 
people, he said, were perfectly willing to co-operate with 
white people in the work of their own elevation; and 
are anxious to receive literature and instruction from 
white people, The Rev. Dr. Hobbs stated that in Ken- 
tucky a strong forward movement is going on in Sunday- 
school work; and the Rev. W. A. Crawford told of the 
difficulties before Sunday-school laborers in Virginia, 
where, he said, there was need, and hope, for a more 
liberal employment of the lesson-leaf. As regards work 
in the North, Mr. Sweet said that the great trouble at 
present in Kansas was that the counties were being 
organized so fast that it was difficult to keep up with 
them. Mr. A. W. Duncan represented New York, and 
gave an interesting sketch of the outlook in Chautauqua 
County, where, he said, thirty schools had been organ- 
ized by direct aggressive work in the last two years, 
—Perhaps the best evidence of the success of the 
Christian Convention which has just concluded at Mr. 
Moody’s home in Northfield is the testimony to its power 
given by The Springfield Republican, a paper which 
will not be suspected of a prejudice in favor of ortho- 
doxy, or of any pronounced sympathy with evangelism 
or evangelicalism. Yet this is what The Springfield 
Republican says editorially of the record of the conven- 
tion: “It is a record to inspire respect and admiration 
in all who read it,—whether they accept the doctrines 
at the bottom of the whole affair, or not. The men were 
full of their business, full of definite purpose, overflowing 
with a genuine, rich, and inexhaustible enthusiasm. 
They actually believed in the love of God and the need 
of man, and that their prayers and their work could 
bring the two together. It seemed as if they had the 
faith to remove mountains, and the sense to go to work 
with shovels, carts, and steam-scoops to make sure of it. 
... This is not the age of the decadence of Christianity, 
and it is amazing that even an Ingersoll can entertain 
the notion that the nails are being driven into its coffin, 
at a time whose intense activity in missionary work at 
home and abroad exceeds anything ever known before 
in the world. Steadily for the past ten years this activity 
has been increasing in this country. All over the land 
multiply organizations of practical workers; society after 





society is organized for some special and definite pur- 


pose, or for the general purpose of strengthening mutual 
faith and fervor.” As forthe constituency of the North- 
field meeting, it embraced representative Christians from 
all evangelical denominations, from America and from 
Europe, and, counting the missionaries who were pres- 
ent, from India, China, and the islands of the sea. The 
topics of discussion were doctrinal, but always practical ; 
any tendency to mysticism or to fruitless theorizing 
being at once checked by Mr. Moody. The number of 
guests was considerably greater than on previous years ; 
and on some occasions the audience numbered as high 
as sixteen hundred. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Christianity seems to have more to fear from its 
professed friends in Switzerland than from its open foes. 
The rationalistic ministers are wholly opposed to the 
Sunday-school movement, and have been so successful 
thus far that in the German cantons of Switzerland 
nearly all the Sunday-schools have been established 
apart from the churches, and in some cases against the 
wish of both pastors and members. In rationalistic 
parishes there is hardly any spiritual life now manifest. 
One worker in Brienz, who maintains a Sunday-school 
of two hundred children in his own workroom can find 
no assistant in his own parish, with the exception of his 


son and his apprentice; and when he wishes, himself, - 


to hear the gospel preached, he has to leave his own 
parish, and go to another several miles away. The few 
evangelical pastors assist the Sunday-school cause as 
far as they can. 


—More and more use is made of the printing-press 
by Sunday-school workers as a means of communication 
with one another. Last week we mentioned a circular 
letter, now in use in California; this week we give 
The Rev. J. B. 


Shontz, president of the Cumberland County Associa- 


tion, sends out to all workers in the county a printed 
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personal letter from which the following 
extracts (embodying the substance of the 
letter) are taken: “I most heartily con. 
gratulate you in having pushed forward 
the good work along the whole line. 
The number of schools has been increased, 
and the roll of members has been swelled 
beyond that of any previous year. Mere 
numbers of schools and scholars, however, 
cannot reveal the real value of your work. 
The precious truths of the gospel you have 
planted in young and tender hearts,—the 
encouragement you have given to many 
a sad and lonely child,—the kind and 
tender words you have spoken,—the light 
of God’s Holy Spirit which you have 
caused to shine in dark and wicked 
hearts,—the last words of joy and faith 
in Jesus uttered by your dying scholars,— 
these, and many more precious blessings, 
have been a part of your work in the past 
year. No work is more blessed and Christ- 
like; no work is more fruitful for good; 
no work is beset with fewer difficulties, 
and no work is more sure of success. 
The county organization is composed of all 
denominations, and does not antagonize 
denominational work or conventions, but 
encourages and endeavors to promote both, 
by a united effort to increase the knowledge 
and usefulness of the Sunday-school, and 
to encourage all workers to form new 
schools in every part of the county. To 
accomplish this work successfully, we need 
the prayers, sympathy, and co-operation of 
every Sunday-school in the county. The 
association is yours, formed for your benefit, 
and for the benefit of all Sunday-schools | {2 
of all denominations, Let there be no 
grumblers or drones in the work. Do all 
that can be done. Overcome discourage- 
ment. Do not stop or stumble at diffi- 
culties. Do not neglect visiting and 
praying with your scholars. Do not fail 
to impress the scholars with the idea 
that you are training them for Christ. 
Complete your organizations. Elect your 
best men and women as officers and 
teachers. Be sparing in your scolding and 
fault-finding, and be /idera/ in your kind- 
nessand praise, If you elect a new superin- 
tendent during the year, be sure to report 
his name and post-office address to the 


- statistical secretary, Clarence J. Reddig, 


Shippensburg, Pa., in order that your 
school may be supplied with papers 
reports, and blanks from the County 
Association. Piease read carefully the 
enclosed statistical report in reference to 
the work of your own school; and if not 
correct, or if you have any additional 
information, please notify the secretary 
at once. In this way every local organ- 
ization, as well as the County Association, 
will become more effective and more co- 
operative in every department of Sunday- 
school work.” 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 





A correct statement of the circulation of The 


Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. ‘The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate drank with 
Soda Water is delicious. All druggists have 
it. Iti is s refreshing and cooling. Try it often! 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 








luvesters should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month, 30 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent, 
Nota dollar } New York office 243 Broadway. 
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Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Harper's Young People 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 





Inthe issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 
August 18, is begun a new serial, entitled 
TWO ARROWS 
A TALE OF RED AND WHITE. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 
AUTHOR or “ THE TALKING LEAVES,” ETC. 

“ Two Arrows” is an illustrated story of ad- 
venture among the Indians of the Southwest. It 
has two heroes, one a white boy, the other an In- 
dian youth; and is in Mr. STODDARD’S hap- 
piest vein, Mr. STODDARD has no rival in the 
field of Indian life and adventure, his fidelity to 
Indian character and local surroundings being 
such as to invest his subject with a fascinating 
atmosphere of reality. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


In purity of tone, beauty of illustration, and in va- 
riety of attractive, entertaining, and instructive con- 
tents of the highest literary merit, it is unexcelled, 
and deserves a place in every home blessed with 
children, whose lives it wiil make better and brighter 
with its weekly visits.— Zion's Herald, Boston. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of Lag informa- 
tion and interest.— Christian Advocate, N.Y 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE has now come to be one 
of the most attractive and excellently edited juve- 
nile periodicals of the day.— Independent, N. Y. 

HarpPer’s YOUNG PEOPLE continues to lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the coun- 
try, and probably throughout the worid. The ilius- 
trations are excellent, and the contents are well 
calculated to interest and instruct.—The Living g 
Church, Chicago. 

HARPER's YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly for 
children in America.—Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, New Orleans. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE deservedly takes high 
rank among publications for the little folks It en- 

ns, instructs, and charms its readers, is never 
prosy, and encourages admiration for whatsoever 
hint are lovely and of good report. Besides all 
es merit er coming every week.—Chris- 
Wecordial se Pot it to families desiring good 
— a pure rea ng for the children.— Episcopal | 
more. 


a editor and his correspondents evidently ap- 
reciate the quality of the present generation of 
nveniles, if we may judge from the quality of the 
pase pared fort cir i instruction and entertain- 
ment.— ’ 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE has no superior. ... To 
the boys and girls it is a delight, and a source of in- 
stroction as well.—C hristian Advocate, Richmond. 


A specimen copy of HARPER’S YOUNG PED- 
PLE will be sent on receipt of four cents in post- 
age stamps. 

Address: HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the 
Scriptures, with special reference to the doubts 
and discoveries of modern times. By George 
Rawlinson, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Kastern World, etc. New edition, 
with the notes translated by A, N. Arnold. Price 








| CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
| CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 


| 
| 


reduced from $1.75 to 50 cents. Postage l0c.extra | 


“We remember the intense interest with which we 
read these lectures at the beginning of our ministerial | 
course. The historical principles which Rawlinson 
we down and applies, and the wealth of facts whiieh | 
he subsidizes, remain in su rtof the divine Word | 
against current assailants. eare, therefore, glad to 
see this new edition of the lectures.’ '—Presbylerian 
Journat, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“A book of great value, and especially adapted to | 
meet the objections of skeptics at the present day. 
r. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowledge of the 
literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the re- 
markable discoveries which have recently been made 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Niie, was 
pecemersy qualitied for his work, and he has brought 
is vast — yy hn ledge to confirm pe ae ayn 
accu the Scriptures in a most convincing man- 
ner.” Methodist ist Récorder, Pittsbu 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
§ mbol Gifts, also 


FREE SAMPLE Choice Leaflets & 
CWB. Angell, 554 Fourth aves Now York 


BQ Liber rary Numbers. 


F. Van Everen. altaya or 45 


of Mrs. CRAFTS 





gBOCKI Sckece HICACO’S 
cH HEAPEST 
PPLIES VONCERN | 


Good Sunday-school Books, Sveci#! prices. 


Send for Cata- 


logues. ‘PRRKINPING & & Hieeins, 914 Arch St. Phila 
zoe SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. New 
free. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N.¥ 
‘OR SU NDA Y- sc HOOL 8. 
3 cloth bound, mew beoks for 
UNK & WAG@NALLS, 10 Dey St., N. Y: 
‘FOOD ) ADULTERATION y pte nar eg 
: mn SEN e the Anarysr. NY. 


D. L. MOODY'S hail 1s Agents wanted. 
See vell, Publisher. Chicago. 
Pact a of Amenican Tract Society, at 150 

St New York, and 1512Chestnut St, ‘Phi lla. 





D Y¥-SCHOOL 1 BOOKS. Send for Sample C Pil ‘Teacher Lesson No; 
E BEST. Su a lee tere amie Cs opy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Nojes, 


MIFFLIN & CO.’S List. 


] 


| WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 


| 
| 


| 


} 


$10.00 a dozen by express, fot s not prepaid. Speci- 


Now Ready: 
THE NEW SONG BOOK 


FoR MEssRs. 


Moody and Sankey's Meetings 
THE GOSPEL CHOIR. 


By IRA D. SANKEY AND JAS. McGRANAHAN. 





Containing 128 large octavo pages of new and tried 
Songs especially adapted for devotional meetings. 
THE GosPet CHorr is not intended to take the place 
of GosPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED, but will be used in 
connection with it, and will be found of great value. 


Music Edition, in Paper Covers, 30 cents. 
st * Board “ 40 “ 

Cloth sid 50 =C** 

6 cents additions! if sent by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth Street, N. Y. 


Si Randolph Street, Chicago. 


McPhail’s Anthems, 


By M. L. McPHAIL. 
A NEW BOOK FOR 


QUARTETTE OR CHORUS 
CHOIRS. 


Scpeott collection of original and selected Anthems 
designed to meet the wants of choirs of every degree 
of prodiciency. Price, $1.00 each by mail, postpaid; 


“é “ 


men pages free. Published 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
J. CHURCH & CO, Cincinnati, 0. 


55 East 13th Street, N.Y. Bo 








A CHEAP HYMN-BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 


CORONATION SONGS, 


By Rev. Dr. C. F. DeemMs and THEODORE PERKINS. 


A fine selection of the best material, new and old, 
adapted to 


Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, 
Sunday-Schools, Family Devotion, 
Sabbath Worship. 

128 pages, boards, postpaid, 15 cents; per hundred, $12. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
lll and 113 w illiam Street, New York. — 
comprising “Songs of Redeeming 
The QUARTET Love" and /hree other hy mn-books 
by the same authors, one vol., music, 85 cents; hymns, 
only $20 per 100, J.J. HOOD, 1018 Areh St., Phila., Pa. 








Concert Exercises. 


The following Seriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, haye been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 


THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

| THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

| THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
| THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 

| “AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 


THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, * 
THE BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 
| THE CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE. 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 





extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 

at same rate, Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

P, O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa 

CmEND FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St. Philadelphia, Fe 


25 PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING gz EACH. | 


ses MOORE, 155. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PER ANS & AZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
Address G. A, GASKELL & CO,, XN. ¥. 








SPECIAL OFFER, 


IN ORDER TO SUPPLY THE PUBLIC 
WITH THE CHURCH CYCLOP ZDIA 
we offer, until further notice, this most 
valuable work in connection with “ Early 
Days of Christianity” and “ The Seriptures 
True,” for $5.00, the price of the one 
book, the Cyclopedia Upon receipt of 
amount the three books will be mailed 
promptly by the 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Church Syclopeedia 


A Dictionary of Church Doctrine, History, 
Organization and Ritual; andcontaining 
Original Articles on Special Topics, 
written expressly for this Work 
by Bishops, Presbyters, and 
Laymen. Designed espe- 
cially for the use of the 
Laity of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal 
Church in the 
United States of America. 














A very important and valuable feature of the 
work is the Diocesan Histories which have been 
prepared for it, in some instances by the Bishops 
themselves, in nearly all other cases by a pres- 
byter or layman appointed by them. These 
Histories, embracing as they do all the Dioceses 
in this country, form, in the aggregate, @ cume 
prehensive ana authentic history of the Prot. 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. 

The list of contributors includes many Bish- 
ops, Presbyters, and learned Laymen of the 
Church. 

Among the special topics treated in original 
articles may be mentioned the following : 

AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK; BAPTISM; 
BisHop ; CONSCIENCE, EVIDENCES; EPisco- 
PACY; COMMUNION; ORDINATION VOWS; 
CATHEDRALS; PSALMS; WORKINGMEN’S 
CLUBS; GENERAL CONVENTION ; ARCHITECT- 
URE; PROVINCIAL SysTEM; MINOR PROPH- 
ETS; HYMNOLOGY; PROVINCIAL COUNCILS; 
SACRAMENTS; REFORMATION; GUILDS; 
FATHERS; COVENANTS; INSPIRATION; 
ISAIAH; DANIEL, AMERICAN CHURCH; PAR- 
ABLES; ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCILS; VESTRY; 
EASTERN CHURCHES; CiTy PARISH Work; 
MARRIAGE AND Divorce; Litureres; Dis- 
CIPLINE ; CONSTITUTION OF CHURCH ;--PEN- 
TATEUCH; MIRACLES; POPES; FINANCE; 
PAROCHIAL MISSIONS; VEStMENTS; WoMAN’s 
Work. 





From Rt. Rev, A, CLEVELAND COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Western New York, 


“ All who desire to be well informed on the facts, 
words, histories, and characters continually talked 
aboutin the society of intelligent members of the 
Church, should have ‘ The Church Cyclopedia’ in 
their houses.” 





The Churchman says : 


“The volume abounds with useful information, 
and will be found a handy book of reference, as con- 
taining in a generally authoritative form those facts 
which the laity, not tosay the clergy, need to know.” 





From The S. S. Times of June 14, 1884: 


“Within the limits of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it is the most successful attempt yet made 
at a book of reference, at once sy retematie and popu- 
lar, for the doctrine and ritual of the denomination. 





The book contains over 800 imperial oc- 
tavo pages, cloth, ata 00. 


Latly Days of Christianity 


By CaNon F. w. FARRAR. Large 12mo, 
large type, the best edition published, con- 
_taining the author’s notes, and index com- 
plete. Cloth, 65 cents. 


“It is hard to imagine what more the advocates 
of the popylarization of standard literature can 
desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portable a 
— and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New 

or 


The Scriptures True 


«.ISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURES, with 
special reference to the doubts and discov- 
eries of modern times. By Geo. RAWLIN- 
SON, author of “Seven Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. New 





y Cong. 8. 5. & Pub. Soc’y, 


edition, with the Notes translated by 
A. N. Arnold. Cloth, 50 cents, 


Se 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 


mechanical execution and typography of the book equal | 
It contains over 1,000 | 


to its rare merit, in other respects. 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 


black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has | 


been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ougnt to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an English mores gl FH anda Bibie Dictionary, The necessity 
of the first two is ae mitted 
will show the almost equal importance ofthe third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bibie readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirabie; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously 
to the recent very great advancesin Biblical Science and research are, 
and must be, ex ingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 
tee and —— work of this kind. embodying 
esearch and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, bas of 
late x ote rane’ felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and jally have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of ‘such a work, Such, 


most emphatical! a in compass and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now o' to the American public in a careful and trust- 
worth abridgment Of - William Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, Biography . and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
unive’ ly nf by tome Pe crap to judge, to be the best of | 
its kind in the Eng id associate contributors 


& pe | in eh aie are ‘welt oa as among the most eminent 
——n scholars of our time,in both Europe and America, and they 
ave 
room Roemies. toe or criticism. 
is Dictionary under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself, fi for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 
the Sacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among Jew- 
ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. he most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Raw- 
linson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 
es of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
b ry and anal of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest schol ip, and ‘embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 
tarian coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 





The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript | 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the | 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitzgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 


cloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on | 


receipt of price. 


“By all odds the most important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
5 ms Sam in possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 
ew Yor 


A volume which every carnent 3 pogtes of the Holy Scriptures will 
oice men and theological stu- 





~— The handiest edition anywhere $ published. soeurate Ba schol- | 


arship, and typographically perf 


“A tatnene | of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.”"—. Bishop J iyout. 





THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


Muller is one of the most remarkabie men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is withuut its parallel in all past 
ry—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the oy of mankind, 
that “ the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller nas in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
ewton discovered and whose working Galileosaw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral force is, after all, the 
qpaeeees. ne walt S a — ic: a ay universe, and that the 
power of faith is ne. poten than any other in God's 
nm. This‘ Life of vor trust hes thrilled Toaptned, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will con’ ue 80 to do. 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saixt’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait, Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 30c. extra. 


Nearly ev a in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
the immortal Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of Bun. an’s works, ene peownniy any of them would be reck- 
ened withou ual in Ch literature, were the former notin 
existence. in nis , at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into homes. 


; and a moment’s consideration | 


rformed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little | 


Galileo discovered | 


THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 


modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 


Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” ete. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to 50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


“We remember the intense interest with which we read these lectures 
at the beginning of our niinisterial course. The historical principles 
whichtRawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facts which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word nst current 
assailants. We are, therefore, glad to see 4 new edition of the lec- 
tures,” — Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphi ia, 


“A book of great value, and especially pr tore to meet the objections 
ofskepticsatthe present day Mr. Rawlinson, from his accurate knowl- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 
Kuphrates and the Nile, was peculiarly qualified for his work, and he 
has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 


racy of the Scriptures in a most convincing manner.”—Methodist Re- 
corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








the results of | 


Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


| Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents, 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, sloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.” —Literary World. 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith in Christ. I rejoice atsuch a magnificent creation, 





and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.”—Dr. DELITZscH. 
“Asapicture of the civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie’s 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 


cramming for this book, It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie has 
done for the life of St. Paul's Lord. The learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thorou at om sa 
with and incor porated into the life itself.”"— _Harper’s 





New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 


type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 
ent is an unabridged reprintof the edition former! 
e is clear and beautiful, and for daily use it is believed to be the best 
tion published. Dr. Smith isso well known as peerless in this special 
Geld the latest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary. 


| 
| SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


sold at$3.00. The 





| EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


| By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 80 cents. 
“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portabie 
a form and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New York. 


* A work of such admirable spirit and [pena as to need no com- 
mendation.”’— The Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” ete. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents, 

This work is one of the most interesting to be found in religious litera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and cosa of 


scholarship, and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selections from its table of contents: 





Family of Seneca. 

Education of Seneca, 

Roman Society. 

Rome under Tiberius. 

Reign o: Caius. 

Reign of Claudius. 

Banishment of Seneca. 
Seneca in Exile. 

Seneca’s Philosophy Gives Way. 
Seneca’s Recal] from Exile. q 
Agrippina, peatrer: of Nero, 
Nero and his Tuto 


Beginning of the End. 

Death of Seneca. 

Seneca and St. Paul. 

Resembiances to Scripture, 

Life of Epictetus. 

Views of Epictetus. 

* Manual” and “ Fragments.” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 

Education of Macau Aurelius, 

Life and Thoughts. : 

“ Meditations. 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D’Aubigne. In one large quarto Volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood. Cloth, $1.50, Postage, 30c. extra. 


Chambers’ Cyclopzdia says: “It is written withthe utmost ‘yivaraty, 
and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been immense.” 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
ual celebrity, or 1s more deserv a dear to the Protestant world. It 
airly demands a place in a ristian home, and is now, in this 
| poe Ke and-attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
| the reach of every home. 





HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development, 
Doctrines, form of worship, and ‘government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extracloth. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra. 


This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly 
hundred and ji/ty of the re principal rel A denominations of the world, 
and gives the general read formation he is likely to seek con- 
cerning them, Such a work is hiienty important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


Charles Kingsley isso well known asa Lea mogs interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it is unnecessary to more Te ndicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture Of biography, history, m: ‘ 
and eloquent Christian discourse. The following are ar inaieel subjects 
of the various chapters: 

Introduction. St. Ang oF 

St. Paul, the First Hermit. yy Antony. 

Ht on, Arseniu: 

The Hermits of Asia. Basil. 

Simeon Sty lites. The Hermits of Europe, 
St. Severinus, The Ceitic Hermits. 

St. Malo. St. Columba, 

St. Guthlac, St. Godric of Finchale. 
Anchorites. 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


The Works of Flavius ~~ 


af ag! 4 a title 
familiar to Neg one. As a boo 


“translated b 
ic of highest historical value. 
and tt. of the books of the . ‘pithe t 
holds a place i in iterabare such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, and cheaper than 
the very cheapest. 


“The books came safely, and [ am not o nly Guryeteed, but also 
delighted with them. If as yen had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, still make a profit, I should think you had 
ted out as a benei r to mankind, and were almost giving them 
or ane losing money all the time.”—Mrs, G. H. AIKEN, Jackson- 
regon. 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


'To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sentto 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75 








This is the —— and entire edition of Cruden’s great work. Wont 
to Dr. You more recent 4-9 mentioned above, Cruden’s is a 
best. One o' thous showld be possessed by every English speaking 


Protestant family in the world. 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranyed on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra. 


Thet is clear and good. Noone need be without a Revised Testa 
ment when prices are brought so low. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By 8. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


An incredible number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whowe history is — in the Old Testament, m.: This 3 od a 
ection of those most interesting and importan’ ean m 
Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most wslane literary 
interest. 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 
Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 
70 cents. Postage 12c. extra. 


Few volumes of Religious Literature have ever proved more po; 
It has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the price o: $3.00 
and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 
always satisfactory to buyers. 





THE PENN PuBLisHiNc CoMmPANY, 


2, ttre 
' 


802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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"PUBLISHER'S | DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


we SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Pubipbed weekly 
t the Hy eaiplen | rates, which ecard wetter! 
rom } to 4 cop o, one year,. reat 


bed Sete hcopies.. 
> i a ies or over.. 











or six months 





Three serra rate. 
To the p person a a aciw wore either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy fr 

The rs for a club will be sent ‘ether to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one t- 
office, althongh in cases where a portion of the 
soamman oC a school get their mali matter from one 

post-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
from another, the papers will be sent forming of 6 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own cinb, 

whatever price the number of copies taken entitles ie 

Additions may be made at any time toaclub—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each » ber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 


The papers for a club, whether go'ng In a —r- 
one ress, or sent separately to the mem 
ciub, wili be discontinued at the expiration of the a 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (pes not oe) 
subscribers yee up to what date oe pe 
If the to 


bidsher does not by t tte a 
renee pA, the lene iber that the A ae discon 
tema. he will continue to send it. he hn will, 


however, be stop, at any time thereafter, U the 
scriber 90 desires, and remits the amount due for the 
fome that he has received it, The papers for actub wil 
ped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
inn unless a renewal for the same is received, 
wares: will be received for any portion ofa 
year at y rates. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been — ll addresses should include 
botn county and sta 


Ifa club ‘aamentones is renewed by some other id 
oom + the one who sent the previous subscription, 
» person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the ‘ela he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
thesmalier schools, which, on account of havin - 
few teachers, cannot form large e clubs, have the 
fit of the very lowest rate. It Lape! se that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school és less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shalt be $1.00 per 
copy. on eondition that t the order for the rs be 

mpanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the clab is not less than the full member of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
must ane be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
boone nh teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
=e, ee be asked | to join a club, al ae to secure 
the required An f copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers ing to the same household 
may be coun/ed as ONE in ing such a stat 4 
the number of teachers in a school, For example; If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon apviication 

Ifa more tuorough exemtination of the paper is de- 
sired t can A had thro RM Aweghh ¢ specimen 
copies of ovas*. e, the isher w pone (in a 
package pies each 











ress) any number 0; 
Geek, i for four wanes only, at the rate of el a on 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Ro 
London, EK. C,, will send The American Suan School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address In Great 

, for ten shillings prepaid, The er will be 


sold by ‘all the principel newsdealers, price twop 


Tue Intevectuat Lire. 


BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


“A charming volume of wise and helpful reading for those who keenly appreciate what is 
finest and noblest in literature.” —Central Baptist, St. Louis. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE : 


“The essence of the book may be expressed in a few sentences, the rest being little more 
than evidence or illustration. First, it appears that all who are born with considerable intel- 
lectual faculties are urged toward the intellectual life by irresistible instincts, as water-fowl are 
urged to an aquatie life; but the lower animals have this advantage over man, that, as their 
paxpenes are simpler, so they attain them more compitetely than he does. The life of a wild 
duek is in perfect accordance with its instincts, but the life of an intellectual man is never on 
all points perfectly in accordance with his instinets, Many of the best intellectual lives known 
to us have been hampered by vexatious impediments of the most various and complicated kinds ; 
and when we come to have accurate and intimate knowledge of the lives led by our intellectual 
contemporaries, we are always quite sure to find that each of them has some great thwarting 
difficulty to contend against. Nor is it too much to say, that if a man were so placed and en- 
dowed in every way-that all his work should be made as easy as the ignorant imagine it to be, 
that man would find in that very facility itself a condition most unfavorable to his intellectual 
growth. So that, however circumstances may help us or hinder us, the intellectual life is 
always a contest or a discipline, and the art or Y skill of living intellectually does not so much 
consist in surrounding ourselves with what is reputed to be advantageous, as in compelling every 
circumstance and condition of our lives to yield us some tribute of intellectual benefit and force. 
The needs of the intellect are as various as intellects themselves are various; and if a man has 
got high mental culture during his age through life, it is of little consequence where he 

uired it, or how. The school of the intellectual man is the place where he happens to be ; 
his teachers are the people, books, animals, plants, stones, and earth round about him. 
The sagen. Spromy always predominant in the minds of intellectual men as they grow older, is 
not so much one of regret that their opportunities were not more abundant, as of regret that they 
so often missed opportunities which they might have turned to better account. I have written 
for all classes, in the conviction that the intellectual life is really within the reach of every one 
who earnestly desires it,” 


Cloth binding, 60 cts.; Russia, gilt edges, $1.20; by mail, 8 cts. extra. 
Address, THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Acts as Executor, Administrator, Ass Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, and Com- 
mittee, —_ or pe ae with an indiv dual ap! intee. 
woperiy .¢ collects and remits interest and income promptly, and discharges faithfully 
the gies 0 of ever: tins to the law. All Trust Assets kept separate from those of the Company. 
proof Safes and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $50 per annum, in their new and 
el nt tcnroone Steel Fire and Burglar-proof Vaults, protected by improved Time Locks. 


ouiaen is paca os in vaults without charge. Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuables, ‘securely kept, under 
tee, al moderate charges. 


oOrTletiion. Statuary, Bronzes, étc., kept in fire-proof vaults. Money received on deposit at interest. 
JAMES LONG, President. JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLAON 8. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary. D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: Segue Lane, Alfred S. Gillett, Josegh Wright, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8S. Price, 
John am, Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R. Patton, John G. Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hay es Agnew, M.D., 
—— I. Keefe, Robert Petteon Theodor ©. Bngel, Jacob Naylor, begs a G. Hood, Edward L. Perkins, 
Samuel. Riddle, Glen Riddle, Lot * George W. eily, Oe a ven J. Simpson “Africa, Huntingdon; 


Henry 8. Eckert . Readi S. Doty, Mifflintown: W ‘Davis, Doylestown; RK. EB. Monaghan, 
West Chester; Charles ©. 9 Allentown. 
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come: We furnish selected and absohitely secure First 
Moi rtgage Loans 0! on pone City Property in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, and on Productive Farmsin Minne- 
sota and Iowa. Interest 6 to 84g per cent., according to 
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Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, Ct. 
M. B. Gate PH.D. 4s D., President Rutgers Col- 
lege. N yew Brunswick, 
Dr. WM. J, Le President Geneseo Normal 
School MTOR LAF Y, 
Fon, EM. Piey pete N. H. 
Dr.JOHN K. mS Mi yeti Brkt Ct. 
Importers’ and Traders National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Congrepationatist, Boston, N. ¥, Observer, and hun- 
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cular, references, letters giving ex tegti- 


mony of old customers, and a New Ma 7 Dakota 
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E. P. GATES, 


Pres, Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
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TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 cents, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
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Two GOLD Meda!s awarded at M.C.M. A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 
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THE BREAD OF LIFE. 


[By Matthew Arnold. ] 


’Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 
Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weayer, through his windows 


seen 
In Spitalfields, looked thrive dispirited. 


I met a preacher there I knew, and said : 
“TIL and o’erworked, how fare you in this 
scene ?”? 
“Bravely,” said he; “for I of late have been 
Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the liv- 
ing Bread.” 


O human soul! so long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow 


To cheer thee, and to right thee if thow rowom— 

Not with lost toil thow laborest through the 
night ! 

Thou mak’ st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy 
home. 


BIRDS AND BIRD-LOVERS. 
[From By-Ways and Bird-Notes, by Maurice 
Thompson. } 

Not long since I returned, after twenty 
years’ absence, to a neighborhood in which 
my infancy was spent. I remembered a 

certain brook in a little field, a crooked, 
lazy little stream bordered with yellow 
willows and water hazel, where the cat- 
bird loved to swing and sing in shade and 
sun. It was with an indescribable regret 
that I found the willows and hazel all 
gone, and the brook, sunken under ground, 
groping its way through tubular tiles. 
Where wild woods of beech and sugar 
trees used to be, fields of wheat and corn 
lay green and smooth almost-to the 
horizon’s rim. What a loss the absent 
birds were felt to be! In fact, when, 
after much plaintive sauntering over the 
altered grounds, I chanced to hear a 
lonely purple finch twittering in a hedge 
of bois @arc, I felt a shrill. of delight 
which was like an electric message from 
my childhood’s days.. In the streets of 
the village, which had shrunken, as if in 
some mysterious proportion to the widen- 
ing of the surrounding plains of agricul- 
tural thrift, foraged a well-fed flock of 
detestable English sparrows. ‘his, | 
thought, is advanced enlightenment—a 
covered ditch for a brook, a prim hedge 
in lieu of a wild plum thicket, an orchard 
displacing an odorous grove of wild crab- 
apple, and these pests of sparrows usurping 
the homes of the cardinal bird and the 
thrushes ! " 

From almost any little country town, 
even in the West, one must now, as a 
rule, make a long flight into the most 
neglected nooks of the rural neighbor- 
hoods, before one can. find the haunts of 
the more interesting songster. The elect 
few of the feathered choir, like the choice 
spirits of the outer circle of young poets, 
are fond of utter, limitless freedom; they 
do not relish the fragrance, however 
sweet, of over-cultured gardens and bowers. 
True enough, the blue-bird warbles very 
contentedly on the best kept fence-row, as . 
he watches the ploughman turn up the 
tid-bits from the furrow; and it is an 
almost savage tenderness that quavers 
from its throat as he pounces upon the 
dislodged worm, his wings gleaming like 
some precious, doubly purified gems fresh 
from the fabled fires of the empyrean. 

The man who can look into a bird’s 
nest, well-set with tender-hued eggs, with- 
out feeling an inward smile, as if his soul 
were sweetly pleased, has lost something 
that is the chiter ingredient of perfect 
sanity and simplicity. What is usually 
meant by the word “sentimentality” is an 
abomination; but. our human nature, in 
a state df absolute health, is furnished 
with a myriad little well- -springs of 
generous sympathy and sweet responsive- 
ness, that should not be allowed to go dry. 

Bird- -hunting and bird-loving folk get 
the very best out of life in the way of 
| Sensuous pleasures not in the least volup- 
| tuous and over stimulating. Much of what 
I remember is knowledge of akind scarcely 
communicable by any litérary or artistic 
means, or by any method’ of natural 
expression. Once I heard a blue-jay sing 
as sweetly as the ‘mo¢king-bird when 
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thrilling in a tender minor key. 

I could hardly believe my own sight 
and’ hearing, as the beautiful tricksey 
creature sat-before me with drooping crest 
and half-raised wings, swaying his body 
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AL Ge Nire Works. 


J. WATERHOUSE, 1817 ry Street, Philadelphia, 


lightly up and down, and uttering a low, 
almost’ hewildering, flute medley, full of 
the cadences of dreams. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS and SLIDES for sale, 


Also Wanted. T. J. HARBACH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Church Lam Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 
ps. ner, 36 South Second St., Phila. 


During the Heated Term 














Keep the blooé cool and -brain clear by the use of 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It corrects acidity of the stomach, moves the bowels 
without griping or pain, allays fevers, reduces tem- 
perature and purifies the blood, Is pleasant to take, 
easy to carry, and always reliable. 


Soup BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 








Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


H. Vincent, B. 
“Rev. D. Hs McVicar. 










GETTYSBURC 
KATALYSINE SPRING. WATER 


Nature’s Great Remedy fer GOUT, DYS- 
PEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, MALARIA, 
DIABETES, DROPSY, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLES, and any diseases 
arising from the —— 


“The Gettysburg water alone of medicinal 
waanan -~ indisputa jie medical 

record.”?—N. Y. Medical RB 

“The water has + produced signally cura- 
tive tie § effects in Rheu- 
matism, etc."—Dr. Bell, author M ‘ork on Medicinal 
Waters, 

“As a : 
tism and Gout, h rank.”—Dr. J. J. M 


GETTYSBURG SPRINGS CO. 
Gettysburg, Pa., and Philadelphia, 





THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 


PHENOL SO L_ SODIQUE. 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS 
Is an invaluable remedy in D. DISEASES 7 IN- 
RIES of AN. POULTRY; Gueorins 
2) 


fowls, their roosts and masta o th ras eo of the 
strength of one part Phénol ue to about fiftcen 
or be | parts water. A solution of the same 
strength ae ee internally, for 
the gapes and other DISEASES OF CHICKENS. 

For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- 
EASES OF ANIMALS, such as Ulcers, Breptiins 
Lg and Mouth , Diseases, Scr Seraicken ett 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 


CLO-SWISS Mi LK 
CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 
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REVISION COMMENTARY 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 





BY BRITISH 400 AMERICAN 


SCHOLARS 4x0 REVISERS. 





VOLUMES NOW READY. 
(1) 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 





2 
The Gospel According to Mark. 


By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.00. 





(3) 
The Gospel According to Luke. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One vol. 16me. $1.25. 





[4] 
- The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. 





[3] 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. 





16) 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ Though 4 author of this volume, Professor M. B. 
Riddle, had much experience in commentary 
makin: nel has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 


work than this. To say that itis scholarly, and abreast 
of the times, is its just, but not its entire Praise. Tt is, 
to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 
commentaries,’ with w pice the popular saligtous a 
has yet been blessed. for the masses—a 
least the masses of Sauateie — of scriptural uth 
made plain.” — The S. 8S. Time: 


“Tt is especially commendable for the clearness and 


freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


a It is athoroughly practical book and will findgreat 
vor.’’—Congregationalist. 

“Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
and importance.”—San Francisco Christian Advocate. 


“ For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
yrs this is the very thing,’—Richmond Christian 


“The exposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it ——— nothing 
to the ‘destructive,criticism.’”’—Chris Intelligencer. 


“ We can conscientiously siidiaa this as one of the 
very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined, the contents — the texts are clear and 
honest.” —C hicago Evangelist, 


“ While this commen is of a popular character 
there is apparent in it the highest scholarship and 
profound study. The introduction is of great vale, 
and puts in an available form the results of learned 
investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Ob 


Observer. 

“No commen published equals this for its 
happy, clear, and e ive presentation of the latest 
— - b b gown by the men who have made 
the stu 


of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
n Sunday Globe, 


thorough life work.”’— Boston 





TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 


AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of oe as above, $1.25, 


and if on examination you are 


leased —. the work, and would like the other five v 
| set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $1.25, or $4.75. 


umes to complete the 


PENN PUBLISHING co. 


802 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H. Citay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, wi 


tine steel portrait, $1.00. 


«A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can . hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


“‘A Model Superintendent.” 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 


it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such 
oe as the poe pe mem Ay oe worker needs, It is 
Pp cti in good common sense— 
@ most valuable ‘acquisition in tanching the young.” 





From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model ne ate re ne and this 
book — how he became such; it ex hibits his methods 
and , besides, the precise forms and exe: 
whic be uned, Edited so ably and inteiligently, and 

ing in itself such valuable characteristics, the | 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble ds the a and with a directness that engages and 
—_ e attention to the narrative from beginning to 

. he story is one thas will be cf great service, 
ond. it is iikely from its manner andsubstance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
“We eg not where there is a volume better worth 





reading b e superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
Ad ‘stdlotic ment what a 


of rintendent 
ought | to at > wel bat the exhibition of the true super- 
his sees than superin- | 
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is better Others pe’ 

tendents sill be helped by this book. We commend 
to, all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


| every 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were o nal and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. umbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as weil as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


ee The Congregattonalist, Boston. 

The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
imrart, while, ifsome means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not ail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good. 


“Ms 


From The. Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially p th end ae in his 
post as.superintendent. This view anes his biogra- 
phy of valnueteall Begplaing Sunday-scheol workers, and 
all Christian me 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, 0. ( United Brethren) 
“Ttis eaaitcenians ten uisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted ~ set Anon omer actually was. 
It is written in a compact but warmstyle, and isrich in 
e with valuabie suggestion to superinten- 

dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume ety oe with great propriety be made a 

hand-book by Sunday-school cy am aot superin- 

eae a oat TTS no pe! peould rson in aye condition 

n or nity, not 
weredih tee ws 


in 
tive colle in d sacoumton thin mont fat ere 


Mailed on receipt of $1,00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, P.O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Life and Epistles 


of the Apostle Paul. 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M. A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 


The Rev. J. 8S. HOWSON, M. A., 


Dean of Chester. 


From the period of Christ’s Apostles this narrative pictures the successive stages of Paul’s 
life, journeys, trials, persecutions, etc., with much, that is interesting to the Bible student con- 


cerning the various parts of the countries through which he traveled. 


this book is especially interesting 
national Lessons of the season. 


At this time, in particular, 


, throwing lght, as it does, upon the subject of the Inter- 
Constant calls coming to us for, the book demonstrate that, were 
the existence of the book more widely known, the.demand would increase. in 

a to the book has to do with the Date ‘of the Pastoral Kpistles, 


roportion. 
This 


Chronological Table and an Index, which will be found a great convenience in using the book | 


as a reference. 


At the extremely low price at which it is offered, we think many should avail | 


themselves of the opportunity of securing so excéllent a work, 
Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 70 cents. Postage, 15 cents extra. 


Orders will receive prompt attention. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$2 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best international Lesson Illustra- 
Published 


A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher 
otts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
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Sa.esmen wanted to hanaie best Washer & Wringe 
Not for enle in stores, The F. F. Adams Co,, Erie, 


Aes WANTED Pictorial Family =a 

+ Elegant Bindings. Reduced 
‘Prices, Extra Inducements. Fireside Pub, Co,, Phil. 
ASG ENTS WANTED FOR THE PERSONAL 


History of General Grant. Apply at once 
to secure choice of territory, 


8.8. SCRANTON & €O., Publishers, Hartford, Conn 
TREASURY 0 FOR SONG! 
TREAS assur The ee helia 


res has ane on aa ual aia 
ubbard Bree, Fa Pub's, oar Ghoctaet St., Philada. 
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ANT by the famous wri- 
, Wu. M, Trayer. Com 


panion to his “I abin to Whit® House,” of 
— + ad 250,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. Must ay 
he e 


One of the first agents reports * 
orders in 7 days.”? Do not waste time on any other 
book, but send 50 cents for the outfit, and reap the 
demand. Extra Terme. 
JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 

OK AGENTS WANTED ft 

ae RUMORS, ov Kay eee: ERUPT Re 
ow 





Sail Jona B. B. aa 
eee eal) Sica 
& 2s 8 Wee etek soo 





The latest and best the 
Bierstadt Portrait, a com a 
ion to his Léneceln and 

field. From aspecial sitting 
eww his sickness a pees 
* and Autograph affixed by Gen- 
» eral Grant April 23d, 1 
19x24, $1. Artist Proof, $3. y 
mail. Agents anted. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
771 Bitadwar, N.Y. 


A DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


BIBLE, 


COMPRISING ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, AND NATURAL HISTORY, 


With Numerous — E ved Express! 
oo Work Pp y 


soil BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., 
Ciassical Examiner of the University of London 


7 ane sneshres pean ae ough ‘ae oane in yan 
0) English tionary,an 
2 BIBLE ¢ DICTEO NARY: The necessity of th 
first two is uni ersaly a and cepepomens s oor 
sideration will snow the 
the third. Bib 
excellence Ean not ee wholly unknown to the Bible 
readers of our country, though by no means so widel 
ee = as desirable; but it is also true that all such 
magened Pe gm to the recent very grea 
eavanen ical Science and research are, ond 
must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for'a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, embodying the results of the most recent r 
= of the ripest Bibli blical scholarship, has of late been 
eeply felt, and uently expressed, by the ir intelli- 
saa ible readers of our country, and especially have 
many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon 





—_ hers the n of such a work. Such, most em- 
phatically, both in compass and merit, is the work 
Sntoh the 


pene genes now offer to the American public 
and trustworthy abridgment of 


Dr. William Smith's Dictionary 


OF THE 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography and 
Natural History of the Bible. 


A book ee podmitted by those most competent 
to Judge, to BEST of iis kind IN THE 
ENGLISH te NAG Its Editor and associate 
contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known 
as among the most emirsient Biblical scholars of our 
time, in both Burope and America, and ben Bas have per- 
formed their work w with a ‘or eile which leaves 

little room for Se or poe 
nder the di on and 


This Diction 
Die aM SMITH himself, for wide 


in a carefu 


superintendence oof 
and general use, contains a full and accurate account 
of every place and name ntioned in the Bible 
which can possible need eXplanation, Aa every ani- 
mail, nt, or mine alluded to. by the Sacred 
Writers and of every custom and article of use 
amen s jew wish and oqutomperairy nations, to 
ich reference is made in the Bible or Apocryp 
The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, 
Rawlinson, and many other explorers in Bible lands, 
here render their aid indeterm ining questions hitherto 
snnetsie®, or in correcting the mistakes of soo 
vestigators. It contains a sufficient! 

haere and analysis of each of the Books ofthe J Rbie. 
every article pe ey reliable,and many of them 
the results of the ripest rarest scholarship, and 
<n the substance of" whole treatises upon their 
The ple explanations of this 

work, unlike the expositions of a Commentary, admit 
of ne denominational or sectarian coloring, and it is, 
therefore, pesly valuable to Bible readers of every 
diversity of 
The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to 
make the mechanical execution and typography otf 
the book equal-to its rare merit in other respects, It 
contains over 1 pages and 150 illustrations, 


000 
all substantially bound in black cloth, To 15 
new sent, postpaid, te = pote 
30c. extra. In half Russia, $2.50. Postage. 30c. extra. 
4— Agents should write for special terms.-@a 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
thing advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

publisher, as well as the advertiser, by statingthat you 

saw the advertisement in T he Sunday.School Times, 





this a popular egies 43° arise “$1.15 
ofthe United Stateser Canada for 


has been reduced 
The same in show or library binding $2.25. Postage, 
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TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday 
, School Teachers’ Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
i of the Sunday-School Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 

300 pages. Price, $1.50. 


K From the Hon. Henny Barnarp, LL.D., formerly 
: Commissioner of Education of the United States. 


“T have read your Teaching and Teachers thro 
and am charmed with it, 60 ismy wife. It ist 
best book for teachers, not only of Sunday -schools, but 
of any grade and class of schools.’ 


From the Rev. Marx Horxtns, D.D., LL.D., for- 
merly President of Williams College. 

“Itis a work that hita the nail on the head, andT 
am sure will be of great service to very many. "So far 
e I have had success in teaching, It has been by an 

ape app oe of the principles you have so 
and successfully illustrated. It wasa work much 
pat Tes and I congratulate you on having written it.” 


the Hon, Junivs H. Seerye, D.D., LL.D, 
TOP resident of Amherst College. 


* T have found it both instructive and fascinating. I 
shall rejoice in its wide pireuladign; for itiscertainly a 
most healthy and helpful boo 


From THomas CHASE, cae President of Haverford 


College, 
“It will guide and stimulate thousands, and make 
j them much more effective in their sacred work. I 


could wish that every teacher in the coumiey would 
study it carefully.” 


From Merrit E. Gates, Ph.D., President of Rut- 
gers College. 

“In these days, when the multiplication of ‘ aids’ 
for the Sunday-school y perks . Meni | easy 80 
much of careless, formal *teac hing. itis 
« matter for con, ratulation ¥ with al allt thoughtful | overs 
k like your Teach- 
A loving interest of twenty 


work, t = ¢ 
ing and Teachers a epee 


: ears’ growth in t oves te of the 
+ Scope and of almost every ry deta o f your boo ik 


From WItLiamM W. Patron, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Howard University. 

“It is an admirable book, and exactly hits themark 
at which it aims, And then it excels in the qualit 
of being instructive without a trace of duliness; whic 
completes the success,” 


From the Rev. 8, & Seoemant. D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
aul tofyV 
thin nie wil ey 


py 9 he shall di dol 
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A WORD TO CANVASSERS. 
' Firat, 

To Experienced Canvassers : 

You do not need advice, An experienced canvasser 
can reach his own conclusions if the facts are laid 
before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it will be well 
for you to consider the book, Teaching and Teachers, 
we submit the following : 

1, It is a book for a special class of readers. Pastors, 
superintendents, and Sunday-school teachers will, at 
least, be ready to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work, You are, 
therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2 Itis not one of a dozen or more books, of equal 
merit, for the same purpose. It stands by itself, and 
is counted, on all skies, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher, As evidence 
: of this, examine the testimonials of the well-known 
educators, and the notices of the pre§s, which will be 
seut to you upon application, 

3 The new terms to canvassers are liberal, and pro- 
vide for speciai remuneration to those who prove suc- 
cessful. 

4, Ap agent taking a certain field will not be inter- 
fered with by other canvassers. 

i . Seeend, 

i To Beginners: ; 

t We need to say more to you. Some of you would 
not wish to give your whole time to book canvassing, 
but would Hke to use your evenings, or some portion 
of the day, to the best advantage, at that or some 
other remunerative work, 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, fearing 
that more will be expected of you than you can do in 
your limited time. We do not want you to hold back 
for such a reason. Make your application, stating 
the conditions, and your case will be understood. A 
smaller field will probably be given you at first, but it 
can be increased if you require it, 

It may be that the field covered by your own Sun- 
day-school, together with a few neighboring schools, 
will at first be sufficient, 

We believe that you can be successful at the work, 
We do not, of course, say that you wii be. That is for 
youtosay. We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

Ifyou are inclined to take held, and do your best, in 
such time as you may be able to devote to it, let us 
hear from you, and we will at once give you our terms, 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory applicant 
from your locality will secure the agency. 
a, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, 0, Box, 1550, Philadelphia, Pa, 





A STANDARD WORK, 


BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL. 


OF THE 


ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GiBBon, Esq. With Notes by the Rev. H. H. Mitman. 
A NEW EDITION TO WHICH IS ADDED A COMPLETE INDEX OF THE WHOLE WORK. 


The great work of GIBBON is es to the student of history. The literature of 
Europe offers no substitute for “ THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.” 


It has obtained undisputed possession, as rightful occupant, of the vast period which it 
comprehen:s, 


Set of 5 volumes, half Russia, $3.00. Postage, 50 cents extra. 
Address, PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
ESTNUT STREET, . _PHILADEL PHIA, PA. 
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"EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW 70-PAGE CATALOGUE OF THE NATIONAL 

SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, i416 and 

—- ag bag se ta PHILADELPHIA, pest Py 
cation to DR. RD BROOKS, 


ELOCUTION 




















— on instituted 1873. Chartered 1875, pcm A Hente 

and confers , Ee eer ructors; each a S -F 

cialist. FALL ERM BEGINS S$ PTEMBEIS 28. REE): 
Com yer ny oe Downingtown, | Doylestown Fe), SEMINARY, Both sexes. 


e. Very low rates, 
GosMan, Ph. D., Prin. 


WEST & NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 
COLORA, CECIL GO., MD. 
FOR BOYS. GEO. K. BECHTEL, A.M., Principal. 


Miss ANABLE’ Ss. SCHOOL % For rene 


Thirty-seventh ins hy Ng 
No 1350 PINE 8S REE > Philadelphia, Fa 





Corr orresp e invited. Joun 


Riverside School, AxNci'or superior adcantares 


rior advantages 
for girls of allages. DELIA T. SMITH. Principal. 


Rockland College, etic eee 
Steam heat. W, H. BANISTER, A. M., Principal. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morgan Park, Cook County, lil. Send for catalogue. 

















Academy of the Prot. Episcopal Church, 


Locust and Juniper Streets. Session opens Sept. 17 
JAM W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


HYDE and a DAUGHTERS will re-o) 
= eir Boarding and Day School for you: 

and children, Bing ton, N. Y., Sept. 16. 

limited. For particulars, address ‘MRS. J. G. 
RUCBY ACADEMY, 

= Lecust cuet Bt. Fuiladelphie. Students’ pre- 

for high standing in College. 
WOUns LADIES SEMINARY, 
REEHO 


Healthy location. Mus ie, yee Modern 
Languages. Rey. F. CHANDLER, D.D, 





per 5 et Sominery, N orristown, Pa. For ay 
Men and 16 miles from Philadelphia; 4 
Family comforte. Thorough tnstruction. College on or 


business preparation. Joun W. Locu, Ph.D., Principal 
ORTH ROAD ore eee SEMINARY. 
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English and French and 
School for Young es, 33 
Wall Street, New iw Conn. The iath ¥ aon Sher moa 
W est. Chestnut Street Street Institute, 4,2; Wednesday, Sept. 23. Circulars sent upon epplicat 
Jota retets hate emir st WEST GREEN ST. INSTITUTE. 
circu address Prin. RS. SBOGARD Ladies a 
ge Sp | Teed Ores pnd Missrine OL LAIRD. 
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ABRIETTE A. DILLAYE, 
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. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 





For Youne pee oy MORRISTOWN, New JERSEY. 
Resident native 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
MEDIA ACADEMY. within C. Shortlidee, 


SSICAL Inerer 
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W. PAIR . D.D., Principal. 
ANGOR THEOLOG LS 
PARSO! 3 f henaets, allcoutee of weuay. Apply 
GOLDEN HILL SEMINAF LADIES AND 


LITTLE GIRLS, 


Conn. For circulars, 
address MISS Toure 


ELSON, Principal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
7 Beacon St., Boston. Two years’ and one year’scourse, 
Delsarte system of ure. Com plete coures, Vocal 
training. Unequaledis nstruction. ussent free. 
OSES TRUE BRO VN, Principal. 


STAMMERING CURED 


Two of mv pupils stammered so bad): te that they could 
not read or speak correetly. After a - a treat- 








ment by Pro r Johnston they car k without the 
slightest ino iment. I cheer es Agee Fisstimony to 
the wonderful cure of Prof. Johnston, who w, 


ful stammerer for 30 CE nese and cured himesit 

H. Y. LAUDERBA Acade S. 10th St. 
STAMMERING AND ALL NERVOUS AP PEC. 

TIONS OF SPEECH are e cause 

forever removed. EDWIN 8. TOMNS Tt 

Institute, } N.E. Cor. 1ith &Spring Garden Sts.,Philada. 


“THE TUG OF WAR,” 
“Tower of London,” 
“ GONE AWAY,” 
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JOHNSTON’S FLUID 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U.S. 
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